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A SLAVE-GANG IN EAST AFRICA ON ITS WAY TO THE COAST. 


I will just give you a description of the first slave-gang that we came across. It was 
on our second day’s march into the hills. We breakfasted one morning at a village 
about ten o’clock, and, after getting a bath in the stream and so forth, we were beginning 
to write up our notes of the previous day and do whatever was necessary, for we could 
not march very far the second day, having been so long on board ship, when I heard a 
horn blowing, and I saw some talk going on among the natives. Livingstone had, at 
that time, a number of men called Makalolo with him. They had travelled with him 
from the interior of Africa, and well knew his hatred of the slave-trade, and there was, 
therefore, a little commotion among them, for they thought the fact of eight or ten 
Englishmen being there, and a gang of slaves coming down, was likely to lead to some 
interference. I went to Livingstone and told him that I had heard there was a slave- 
gang coming down. He said “I have also heard it this minute.” What could be done 
in the matter? We were resolved that this slave-gang should not passon. Well, in less 
time than I take to talk about it, these unfortunate creatures—eighty-four of them— 
wended their way into the village where we were. Some of them, the eldest, were 
women from 20 to 22 years of age, and there were youths from 18 to 19, but the large 
majority was made up of boys and girls from 7 years to 14 or 15 years of age. A more 
terrible scene than these men, women and children, I do not think I ever came across. 
To say that they were emaciated would not give you an idea of what human beings 
can undergo under certain circumstances. To imagine that any poor creatures could 
march on for five or six weeks, as these poor people had been doing, in the utter state of 
torture in which they were, seems almost incredible. I believe the physique of the 
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white man could never have endured it. Each of them had his neck in a large forked 
stick, weighing from thirty to forty pounds, and five or six feet long, cut with a fork at 
the end of it where the branches of a tree spread out. Each man’s neck was placed in 
this, and an iron pin was run through. The pin was as thick as one’s little finger, and 
was generally put in red hot to burn the wood, and then twisted round with a powerful 
er of tongs, so that it was utterly impossible for him ever to get it off. The next man 

ehind him had his stick twisted round in front, and the two were lashed together, so 
that the stick of one protruded behind, and the other had his in front of his throat, and the 
two were obliged to march in Indian file for five or six weeks together. The women 
were tethered with bark thongs, which are of all things the most cruel to be tied with. 
Of course they are soft and supple when first stripped off the trees, but a few hours in 
the sun make them about as hard as the iron round packing-cases, The little children 


were fastened by thongs to their mothers, because the most valuable slave is a young 
mother who has a child just old enough to walk after her. So this miserable gang of 
human beings came into the village one after another, the picture of despair. One 
man whom I saw limping along, had been struck by a fish spear in the heel some two 
months before. When I tell you that the heel was swollen up to the size of a cocoanut, 
and was discharging in a most horrible way—and under my treatment for two months 
never healed up till a great part of the bone came away—you may imagine what his 
sufferings had been. But these slaves had been bought so cheaply that it was worth 
while to see how long they could endure. Well, Livingstone and those who were with him 
dashed at the slave-hunters and seized them. There was no recourse to firearms or any- 
thing of that kind, because several of these men recognised Livingstone as having been 
in the Portuguese settlement of Tette. One of them was the servant of the Governor of 
Tette—who, I have no doubt, in his dispatches to the Home country, appears as philan- 
thropic as Livingstone, and as carrying out all those pretty commands sent from 
Portugal to the different Portuguese settlements, but he was the greatest slaver of the lot ; 
and we knew it then, and could prove it. The first thing, then, was what to do with 
these poor people. The first act of an English saw in that part of the world was to cut 
off one of those sticks from one of the poor fellows, and in less than half an hour we 
were able, partly through interpreters and partly through our looks and deeds, to show 
to these poor people that they were free. We then took all their sticks and bonds, and 
made them into a large heap, and set fire to them. We took from the slavers all the 
calico they had—for that is the currency of the country. We clothed them with this 
calico, which was intended to buy fresh slaves with, and we gave them all the food. 
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This, however, is but the pleasing side of the subject, for on the next day we resumed 
our march, and then it was that I began to learn something of the slave-trade in its true 
horrors. As we passed along the path which these slaves had travelled a few hours 
before, I heard muttering and whispering, and noticed a sad look on their faces. Then 
I was shown a spot in the bushes where a poor woman the day before, unable to keep on 
the march, prs likely to hinder it, was cut down by the axe of one of these slave- 
drivers ; her bonds were then cut in two, and her body cast into the bushes. We 
went on further and were shown a place where a child lay. It had been recently born, 
and its mother was unable to carry it on from debility and exhaustion ; so the slave- 
trader had taken this little infant by its feet and dashed its brains out against one of the 
trees, and thrown it in there.—Lvxtract of the Rev. Horace Waller’s speech at the Friends’ 
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MEMORIAL TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE Committee of the British and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society addressed the 
subjoined memorial to the President of 
the United States, relative to the mission 
of Sir Bartle Frere, as Her Majesty’s Pleni- 
potentiary to the Sultan of Zanzibar. The 
satisfactory reply will be read with in- 
terest :— 

To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATEs. 

Sir,—The Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society respectfully en- 
treat the attention of the President of the United 
States toasubject which has to them for many 
years been one of deep anxiety and concern. 
They have repeatedly called the attention of their 
own Government to that great branch of the 
slave-trade which is carried on in the vicinity 
of Pemba and Zanzibar, on the Eastern Coast 
of Africa, by which vast tracts of the interior 
are laid waste, and many of the native tribes 
are destroyed ; and they rejoice that now at 
at length the public interest in this country is 
roused, and in consequence the British Govern- 
ment is disposed to take immediate steps for 
its total extinction. This is toa large extent 
due to the letters of Dr. Livingstone, so happily 
discovered and relieved by your intrepid coun- 
tryman, Mr. Stanley. You are probably aware 
that our Government has appointed a commis- 
sion to proceed to Zanzibar, at the head of 
which is Sir Bartle Frere, a gentleman highly 
respected in this country. Our object in ad- 
dressing you at the present time is respectfully 
but earnestly to solicit your aid in this great 
work of humanity. We venture to express our 
ardent desire that you may see it right to in- 
struct your Consul at Zanzibar to afford every 
assistance in his power to aid the objects of the 
British Commissioners in their efforts to bring 
this great evil to an end. And seeing that the 
existence of the slave-trade is everywhere a 
consequence of the institution of slavery, we 
earnestly desire that the influence of your 
great Republic may be exerted in favour of its 
extinction in the Mahommedan nations of the 
East, and wherever else it may still continue 
to exist. We feel the less hesitation in addres- 
sing you on this great subject, in consequence 
of your noble utterances on the subject of free- 
dom, and your desire that slavery may disap- 








pear from every part of the world. On behalf 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 


ciety, We are, with great respect, 
JOSEPH COOPER, Hon 
EDMUND StTURGE, vom 


Rosert AtLsop, 
BENJAMIN MitxarD, Secretary. 
27, New Broad Street, London, 
Nov. 21, 1872. 


REPLY. 


Department of State, 
Washington, 
Dec. 24, 1872. 
To 
Messrs. Joseph Cooper, 
Edmund Sturge, 
Robert Alsop, 
and 
Mr. Benjamin Millard, Secretary, 
Gentlemen,— 

A communication, bearing date November 
21, from you, as a committee, on behalf.of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States, 
has reached me, and I have made known its 
purport to the President, who felt much in- 
terest in its benevolent and philanthropic ob- 
jects. Sympathising as he does with your 
honourable society in its efforts for the sup- 
pression of slavery wherever, and in whatever 
form it may be tolerated, he is glad of every 
opportunity whereby he can lend his influence 
to the fullest extent of his constitutional powers 
to the extinction of human slavery, and the re- 
pression of the infamous traffic in human 
beings as objects of sale or property. The 
mission of Sir Bartle Frere’ to Zanzibar, with 
the view of inducing a change in the existing 
treaty between Her Majesty and the Imaum of 
Muscat, under which an infamous traffic has in 
a degree been protected, had been brought to 
his attention by Her Majesty’s Government 
several months since, and instructions were im- 
mediately forwarded to the Consular Represen- 
tative of the United States at Zanzibar to co- 
operate with Sir Bartle Frere in every proper 
manner which might tend towards the success 
of his mission, so far as relates to the subject 
herein referred to; and instructions have also 
been issued through the proper department 
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to the commander of one of the naval vessels 
of this Government to proceed to Zanzibar, 
and to co-operate with the agent of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government in any proper 
way to secure the success of his mission. 

I have the honour to be, 

With very great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
HaMILton Fisu. 


—_—_—— a 


AMERICAN ADDRESS TO PRESI- 
DENT GRANT. 


Tue following very excellent address has 
been presented to the President of the 
United States by the Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends :— 

To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 


InpIANA Yearly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends would respectfully call 
the attention of the President to the fact 
of the existence of the slave trade, and all 
its attendant horrors, to a great extent on 
the East Coast of Africa, leading to the 
enslavement of more than 70,000 human 
beings annually, and the destruction of 
from 350,000 to 550,000 lives, which has 
already resulted in the depopulation of 
large tracts of fertile country, and untold 
suffering and wrong. 

It has been the pride of our country 
that one of our own citizens has recently 
traversed a part of this country and com- 
municated with the great explorer, Dr. 
David Livingstone, through whom, as well 
as from other sources, the facts heretofore 
known have been fully confirmed. We 
have been pleased to learn, from a late 
address of the Queen of England to Par- 
liament, that the British Government is 
using efforts to put an end to this unholy 
traffic, and knowing the interest which has 
been shown by thee in the aborigines of 
our own land, and thy desire for their ele- 
vation and Christian treatment, and also 
the noble example of International Arbi- 
tration, recently so successfully carried out 
at Geneva, we desire to ask that the moral 
influence and power of our own excellent 
Government may be thrown in the scale of 
freedom and humanity throughout the 
world ; and that in the official intercourse 
of this Government with the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar and Khedive of Egypt, and also the 
Governments of Turkey and Persia, they 
may be made clearly to understand that 
this horrible traffic meets with the unquali- 
fied condemnation of the civilised world, 
and that every effort by treaty and other- 
wise may be used to prevent it. We would 
also respectfully ask thy attention to the 
continued existence of slavery in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and express the hope that the 
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United States Government will use its 
moral influence with the Spanish Cabi- 
net, constantly and perseveringly, to 
favour the entire abolition of slavery in 
the dependencies of Spain. The position 
which our Government has taken in pre- 
venting active assistance to those who are 
in rebellion against the present Govern- 
ment in Cuba, and who have practically 
and theoretically favoured the abolition of 
slavery, should certainly entitle it to be 
heard by the Spanish Government in clear 
and unmistakable remonstrance against 
the continuance of the foul blot of slavery, 
which it cost us so much to overthrow. 
Our position now enables us to give evi- 
dence of the good effects of freedom and 
of the happy results of the abolition of 
slavery. 

We hope that in thy annual message, or 
in such other way as may appear proper, 
these subjects may be brought before the 
American people and the world—having 
much confidence that the force of an en- 
lightened public opinion throughout the 
civilised nations of the earth, will do much 
towards causing the destruction of these 
relics of barbarism and ignorance. 

With an earnest desire that the Lord 
may bless thee and endue thee with the 
necessary wisdom and understanding to 
meet the various responsibilities which 
rest upon thee, and that thy own life may 
be fully devoted to His service, we assure 
thee of our sympathy and prayers. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
meeting aforesaid, held at Richmond, In- 
diana, from 24th of Ninth Month to Ist 
of Tenth Month inclusive, 1872, 

CHARLES F. Corrin, Clerk. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE AND THE 
SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 


On January 12th, Sir Bartle Frere 
arrived at Zanzibar, and after receiv- 
ing the visits of the British and 
American naval commanders and officers, 
arranged to wait, on the afternoon of 
January 13th, on Syed Barghash, the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar, to present the official 
letters to his Highness. At the hour ap- 
a the special Envoy, attended by 
1is personal suite, the British Admiral and 
staff, the Consul, Dr. Kirk, the American 
captain and officers of the Yantic, and a 
large number of other officers, all in full 
uniform, proceeded to the palace, where, 
with more than usual ceremonies and 
honours, he was cordially welcomed by 
the Sultan. Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary 
then personally presented to his Highness 
the despatches from her Majesty the cin, 
Lord Granville, the Duke of Argyll, the 
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Viceroy of India, and Sir Philip Wood- 
house. None of the letters were opened at 
the time, the Sultan merely acknowledging 
the receipt of each by a slight bow, and 
handing it over to his Minister. This done, 
refreshments were handed round, and the 
Envoy then returned to the Enchantress. 
On the following day, Sir Bartle Frere met 
the deputation of Banians, Khoyas, and 
other native Indian merchants of Zanzibar, 
on whom he urged the ultimate and solid 
advantages of a legitimate commerce over 
the slave-trade. 

All who are interested in promoting 
human freedom, hoped that the Sul- 
tan would be led to yield to the re- 
presentations made, and sign a new treaty 
to suppress the slave-trade. From recently 
received letters, however, it appears that 
his Highness is unwilling to meet the 
wishes of her Majesty the Queen, and the 
people of Great Britain. The following 
extracts of a letter published in the Times, 
show that the Sultan is not so ready to 
give up the trade in human beings :— 

“ Zanzibar, Feb. 18, 1872. 

“. . . Shortly after the departure of the 
last mail on the 18th of January his Highness 
had an interview with the Special Envoy, dur- 
ing which the principal reasons he put forward 
against signing the treaty were, I am given to 
understand, the absolute impossibility that the 
commercial prosperity of the island, already so 
cruelly wounded by the effects of the recent 
hurricane, could survive the blow it would re. 
ceive by the sudden and complete stoppage of 
the sources whence it had so long derived its 
supply of labour. It was not difficult to com- 
bat this view, and to prove that no reason, geo- 
graphical or otherwise, existed why Zanzibar 
should not be supplied with free labour like all 
other countries when once the curse of slavery 
was removed ; or to point out that calamities 
similar to the hurricane occurred to other na- 
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tions, which recovered rapidly from their effects | 


only because they did not labour under the 
moral paralysis caused by the status of slavery. 
His Highness, it is believed, was much in- 
fluenced by the arguments to this end, and by 
the prognostications of the future prosperity of 
the island, which, together with the suggestions 
that England would gladly help his Highness 
to tide over his present difficulties when once 
she was assured of his sincere co-operation in 
her wishes, were put before him by the Envoy at 
this interview, and he left apparently well in- 
clined to sign the proposed treaty. 

“It was therefore the more surprising that 
when shortly afterwards the Sultan’s answer to 
the proposed treaty was received, it set forth 
that he and his Arab chiefs could not accept 
the treaty, not only for the financial reasons 
which he had previously put forward as his 
main objection, but also on the ground that 
slavery was a time-honoured institution, sane- 


tioned alike by the Mahomedan religion and 


ancient custom, and of which the abolition 
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would lead to insurrection and disaster; and 
that, moreover, no confidence could be placed 
in any new treaties. 

“The Envoy saw him at the Palace the day 
after the receipt of this communication, and 
pointed out to him in the gravest manner the 
probable consequences that would ensue to 
himself from this ill-advised action; and then 
sent him a further letter begging his recon- 
sideration of the treaty, and demanding a final 
reply with a distinct acceptance or refusal of 
the terms proposed; but it was not until the 
llth of February that a final reply was re- 
ceived from his Highness, in which it is cur- 
rently reported that he declined distinctly to 
sign the proposed treaty, and announced his 
intention of holding on to the provisions of the 
old treaty of 1845. 

“ By this act Seyd Barghash has placed him- 
self in direct antagonism to civilisation, and by 
announcing himself as the champion of slavery 
and the slave-trade, has thrown down the 
gauntlet, not only to Great Britain, but to all 
those other nations who have promised her Ma- 
jesty’s Government their support and sym- 
pathy.” 


“. . . Respecting the moral support 
and sympathy so freely promised by foreign 
Governments, it is generally believed that 
the Envoy has met with but little assis- 
tance from any of the Consuls, with the 
exception of Mr. Schultz, the representa- 
tive of Germany. 

It was once “policy” in these seas to 
oppose English influence and interests ; but 
it was hoped that this line of action had 
been abandoned, and that the present 
French Government had, with regard to 
the present question at all events, inaugu- 
rated a new and more enlightened policy. 
Late events, however, go far to justify an 
impression that England can as yet hardly 
look for much active sympathy from the 
French in carrying out her humane inten- 
tions for the liberation and civilisation of 
Africa. It isremarkable how many of the 
Arab dhows now in harbour carry the 
French flag— not because they or their car- 
goes are French, but because under the 
tricolour they are less liable to be stopped 
and examined by British cruisers. 

“, . . It isbelieved that Sir Bartle Frere 
will shortly leave in the Enchantress, escorted 
by Her Majesty’s ship, Briton, for Madagascar, 
Mozambique, and the southern Zanzibar African 
ports, where there is very much to be learnt 
concerning the Southern and Portuguese slave- 
trade, and where many arrangements may have 
to be made with the native chiefs of the littoral, 
as well as further north. It is, therefore, not 
probable that the Special Mission will leave 
this, en route for Muscat, much before the end 
of March.” 


It is to be hoped that when Sir Bartle 
Frere returns to Zanzibar, wiser counsels 
have led the Sultan to reconsider the 











subject, and to decide that he will go in for 
the total suppression of the slave-trade. 
Nothing less than this will meet the case. 
Meanwhile, British Christians must not 
fail to appeal to Him who hath the hearts 
of all men in His hands. 





SIR BARTLE FRERE’S MISSION— 
THE FRENCH FLAG— THE PRO- 
MISES OF FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENTS. 


ALTHOUGH no official account of the pro- 
gress of the mission of Sir Bartle Frere has 
yet been published, some information from 
other sources has found its way into the 
public press, by which we regret to learn, 
that notwithstanding the moral support so 
freely promised by Foreign Governments, 
the Envoy has met with little assistance 
from any of the Consuls with exception of 
the representative from Germany. 

It is also remarked how many of the 
Arab dhows at present in the harbour of 
Zanzibar still carry the French flag. 

We had hoped that on receipt of the new 
and stringent instructions said to have been 
issued by the French Government, this 
abuse would no longer have been allowed 
to continue. 

So long as these Arab vessels, many of 
which are secretly engaged in the slave- 
trade, can protect themselves from search 
by the use of the French flag, so long it is 
obvious that it will be impossible for the 
British cruisers to put an end to the system. 

Why should the French flag be prosti- 
tuted, and the honour of France tarnished 
by a practice for which no sound reason 
can be assigned ? 

The commerce of Germany and of the 
United States with Zanzibar is far more ex- 
tensive than that of France, and still we 
never hear that the use of the flag of either 
of those nations, or of any other power, is 
licenced so as practically to protect the 
slave-trade. 

The only effectual remedy is for the 
French Government absolutely to forbid 
their Consuls from granting any such 
licences. The honour of France is in- 
volved in this matter, and believing that 
the present Government of that country 
is sincere in its expressions of sympathy 
with the great object of the British mission, 
we hope to hear that they have applied an 
effectual remedy to this great abuse. 








SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S EXPEDI- 
TION, 
Tne last tidings of Sir Samuel Baker left 
him in the land of a chief of tribes who dwell 
or squat near the great lakes. It appears that 
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he had, after much difficulty, succeeded in 
reaching, at the head of some 200 men, the 
district of this chief, with whom, up to that 
time, the Egyptian Government had been in 
friendly relations, and who had fostered the 
exchange traffic and commerce with Egypt. 
After advancing about eighteen miles, Baker 
had a desperate conflict with the natives, and 
was compelled to retreat with the loss of 170 
of his men. After burning his tents and bag- 
gage to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the enemy, and making the most desperate 
efforts, he succeeded in intrenching himself in 
a small building which might serve as a fort. 
His Highness the Khedive is naturally much 
concerned at the untoward and unsuccessful 
position of an expedition which has been very 
costly to his country, and which appears to 
have deprived his Government of a friendly 
ally. The great loss of life to the subjects of 
this chief, in their conflicts with Baker Pasha 
and his well-armed Egyptian troops, will make 
it extremely difficult to resume friendly rela- 
tions. The difficult position in which Sir 
Samuel is now placed may be conceived from 
the fact that the Egyptian Government is 
unable to send the succour which he needs by 
the route his troops have traversed—i.e., from 
the north. Accordingly, the expedition organ- 
ised for that purpose has started for Suez, there 
to embark for Zanzibar, with orders to en- 
deavour to reach and extricate Sir Samuel from 
the south. The strategical principle of keep. 
ing open communications with his base of 
operations appears to have been impracticable 
in execution, or, at all events, has been defeated 
by the hostile tribes. Indeed, the primary or 
professed aim of the expedition—that of putting 
down the slave-trade—has merged into a de- 
termination to traverse by force the ground 
which Sir Samuel and Lady Baker had pre- 
viously, with the skill and hazards their inte- 
resting Travels describe, succeeding in passing 
through. No doubt vengeance has been in- 
flicted, at whatever cost, upon the provoking 
enemies of geographical exploration ; but it may 
be questioned whether the way of violence be 
the most effectual one, even to that end. In 
relation to the question which more especially 
enlists the sympathies of Englishmen, it may 
also be submitted that to put down the slave- 
trade by slaying the slave-dealers can, at the 
best, but temporarily check the traffic. An 
armed force marched into pestilential wastes, 
where the stronger savages prey upon the 
weaker, can do no more, if ever so successful, 
than make a solitude, and such form of peace 
will be maintained only so long as the exter- 
minating force can hold its own. Wilder- 
nesses are not to be reclaimed, any more than 
their inhabitants, ina day. The work must be 
progressive, and will prove more sure if it be- 
stows benefits instead of inflicting injuries, if in 
place of taking life it gives the means of living. 
—Times. 
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THE CAPTURED SLAVES AT SCY- 
CHELLFS AND MAURITIUS, AND 
MR. STANLEY’S STATEMENT AT 
THE MANSION HOUSF. 


Ar the public meeting at the Mansion 
House, on Monday, November 4th, 1872, 
Mr. Stanley, in the course of his speech, 
recommended Sir Bartle Frere to call at 
Scychelles, and find out what was going 
on there. “Sir Bartle Frere would find 
that the English Government had been 
selling slaves and taking money for them. 
For every human being sent to Seychelles, 
there had been five, six, seven, or eight 
dollars taken onboardthe ships.. . . We 
should call it hiring out, perhaps, but it 
was slavery after all.” 
our readers 


THE ORDINANCE REGULATING THE EM- 
EMPLOYMENT OF CAPTURED SLAVES IN 
MAURITIUS. 


As to the liberated slaves taken on the 
East Coast by the cruisers, an ordinance 
exists (No. 18 of 1865) which authorises 
them to be engaged as labourers for five 
years in Mauritius and Scychelles, on 
generally the same condition as the Indian 
labourers. The clause under which the 
transactions referred to by Mr. Stanley 
have taken place, is as follows :— 

“§ 7. The person with whom any liberated 
slave shall enter into a contract of service shall 
pay to the Government such sum as shall be fixed 
by Regulations to be passed under this ordinance 
from time to time, in order to defray a due 
proportion of the expense incurred by the Go- 
vernment in relation to such liberated slaves.”’ 


Under Regulations of 3rd November, 
1865, the sums to be paid to Government, 
under the above article, were fixed thus :— 

For every adult male co 

* boy under l4 years, ... 3 
i“ female above 12 years... 4 
és »» Under 12 years... 3 

These are Mauritius rates, and they 

have since been increased by £1 each item. 


THE SUMS PAID IN SCYCHELLES, 


The Scychelles Islands, a numerous 
group, lie on a bank of coral rock, about 
1,000 milesnorth of Mauritius, and are under 
the administration of the same Govern- 
ment with Mauritius, “ Formen, women, 
and children liberated by the cruisers, and 
engaged as labourers here, there is a uni- 
form rate of £1 10s, (one pound and ten 
shillings) each.” 

So far as our information at present ex- 
tends, we believe that no liberated slaves 
have been taken to Mauritius during the 
last few years, but numbers have been 
landed at Scychelles. We presume this 
system has the sanction of the Imperial 
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Government ; but its policy appears to us 
to be extremely doubtful. Those who pay 
for these victims will naturally infer that 
they have bought slaves from the British 
cruisers, 


WHAT IS THE CONDITION OF THE RESCUED 
SLAVES IN SCYCHELLES ? 


The question naturally arises, what is 
the condition of these poor creatures en- 
gaged as labourers—what care do their em- 
ployers take of them physically, socially, 
or morally? How are they prepared for 
their future condition when they have 
ee their five years enforced servi- 
tude 


ANSWERED BY BISHOP TOZER. 
These questions are answered by Bishop 


Mahé, Scychelles, October 16, 1872, in 
which he makes an earnest appeal to the 
Church Missionary Society, urging them to 
take up work among the Africans, of 
whom he gives a piteous account, as will 
be seen by the following extracts :— 


“T am induced to write to you from these 
islands, in the hope that the Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society may be led to 
adopt some scheme of evangelisation for the 
poor released Africans who are domiciled here. 
The circumstances of their case are partly 
known to the Committee, from their Mission- 
ary, Mr. Sparshott, having resided here for 
some time, and shown much Christian sym- 
pathy with these poor people 


2,500 SLAVES LANDED AT MAHE. 


“T find that during the last ten years, no less 
than 2,500 slaves have been landed at Mahé 
from the ships of the squadron engaged in 
suppressing the East African slave-trade. 


SLAVES HAVE RECEIVED NO BENEFIT. 


“T can fairly say, from an extended ex- 
perience in Zanzibar and the interior of the 
continent, that the liberated slaves have re- 
ceived no kind of benefit, either social or 
moral, from having been brought here. 


BADLY HOUSED—LABORIOUSLY WORKED. 


“Those in the immediate employment of 
the local Government are certainly living in 
worse huts than any I have found in native vil- 
lages in Africa, and there is an impression that 
their constitutions are heavily taxed by the 
amount of laborious work imposed on them. 
You will not, therefore, be surprised to learn 
that their moral condition has been entirely 
uncared for. The Government has provided 
neither schools for children, nor any sort of in- 
struction for the adults, and, in consequence, 
Scychelles exhibits the strange anomaly of a 
servile race permanently settled among Chris- 
tians, who are doing absolutely nothing to 
wean them from their heathenism, or to teach 
them the truths of the Gospel. It appears to 
me that the present condition of these people 
has a stronger claimon us than that of 












any class of heathen whatever. In India, for 
instance, we have settled among races who 
were in possession of their present beliefs. long 
before our occupation of the continent; but in 
the case of these Africans we have gone out of 
our way, on the plea of humanity, to change 
their entire condition, and we have brought 
them within the range of our own laws and 
customs, and have set taskmasters over them, 
and have made them amenable to our system 
of taxation, and provided prisons and police for 
the punishment of defaulters ; and yet, strange 
as it may seem, we have done, and we are 
doing, absolutely nothing for their moral and 
spiritual good. 
EVIL RESULTS. 

“One result of such a state of things is, that 
the negro of Scychelles is beginning to de- 
velop a spirit of turbulence and insubordina- 
tion strangely foreign to his natural disposition, 
that cannot fail to produce ultimately serious 
consequences.” 


We submit that this subject demands 
the very serious consideration of Govern- 
ments, as well as of every individual who 
desires to see right done to those who have 
a claim on our justice and sympathy. 





THE OLD IMMIGRANTS IN MAUD- 
RITIUS. 


Tue Commission appointed by the Go- 
vernor of Mauritius (Sir A. H. Gordon) to 
investigate the complaint of the Old Immi- 
grants, examined up to April 4, 1872, about 
135 persons. The Commission found that 
up to 1852 they had used violence to obtain 
evidence, acting “ perhaps on the tradition 
of the practices current at the time of 
slavery.” It would be unreasonable to 
expect these practices to cease at once, see- 
ing that the old officers were retained. 
Violence had given way, however, only to 
“trickery and espionage,” amounting in 
some cases to starvation. The detectives 
were, in part, “unscrupulous men who 
have been allowed by the inspectors to 
deal with prisoners very much as they 

leased.” The police get up fictitious rob- 

eries to entrap “suspects,” and actually 
obtained convictions. Their habit was to 
extort money. They received half the fines 
in the cases of contraventions. Now this 
is a judicial pieture of the force to whom 
the lives and liberties of every free coolie 
who had completed his five years’ term of 
labour, were entrusted. Such a coolie must, 
it seems, take out from the Immigration 
Office, a ticket with his photograph, for 
which he used to pay fourshillings, and sub- 
sequently two. We may state, in passing, 
that one lucky photographer, who lived on 
this plunder of the coolie, received £23,311 
for 116,558 pictures taken in the five years 
ending November, 1869. This is the pay 
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of an English Cabinet Minister. The ticket 
is the sole evidence of the Old Immigrant’s 
status—it is, in truth, the badge of his 
slavery. He must have it at all hours 
throughout all his life, unless he takes a 
voyage to the neighbouring French island 
of Reunion and returns, when he will 
land a free man! If he loses the ticket he 
must pay twenty-two shillings for another, 
and in order to get that he must dance 
attendance at the office for days, to be qui- 
eted with a cane—gently, the Commission 
says—when he shows signs of impatience. 
But the Legrees of Mauritius have a little 
pity. The miscalled “ Protector” ma 
exempt the “infirm and destitute.” Suc 
are the tender mercies of the law of Mau- 
ritius to the Indian subjects who alone, by 
their labour, keep the colony in existence. 
But this is not all. Before the unfortunate 
serf can receive his ticket for twenty-two 
shillings, his name must be advertised for 
a month, during which he must pay five 
shillings more for a “permit to work,” 
subject to imprisonment for fourteen days 
if he does not return at latest three days 
after the month expires. 

This dearly-bought' ticket photograph is 
to Mauritius serfdom what fetters used to 
be to negro slavery. The immaculate po- 
lice, already described, may lay hold of 
any Old Immigrant and demand his ticket. 
If it is not produced a fine of £2, or im- 
prisonment for seven days, with liability 
to “ further punishment” for vagrancy, is 
the result. But the ticket is not all, a 
police passport is required, and if that is lost 
a fine of first twoand subsequently four shil- 
ings is exacted for its renewal. But we 
cannot go on in detail with this series of 
rules made purposely to force the unfor- 
tunate man to re-engage as a coolie for 
another five years. All that we could say 
is summed up in the naive confession of 
the Commission, that the Immigration De- 
partment has been transformed from an 
office where the Immigrants may come freely 
for advice and assistance, into a department 
by means of which fees are levied from the 
Immigrants in addition to the ordinary 
taxation fixed by law.” The police, de- 
scribed as recruited from sailors who leave 
their ships, old soldiers, and mixed Creoles 
unable to read the tickets and ignorant of 
the law, arrested 30,000 alleged vagrants 
in 1869, of whom nearly 7,000 were at 
once discharged ! “That means that about 
one in four had been arrested without suffi- 
cient cause.” The system of Vagrant 
Hunts is described thus :—“ All the dis- 
posable force of the police was employed 
to scour several districts of country, and to 
take into custody every Indian, whether at 
work, or in his house, or passing about 
hisavocations on the highway, whose papers 
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were not en régle, or which might be ima- 
gined not to be en régle, by some police- 
man who could not read, or whose papers 
might have been, in a moment of suspect- 
ing security, left behind in his hut.” In 
one such case the sergeants and men were 
drunk alike, and arrested the whole inha- 
bitants of a populous settlement, although 
their papers were all right. On another 
they dragged all the Creole Indian chil- 
dren off to prison from their parents’ houses. 
Well may the local Commission say—“ We 
cannot express in too strong terms our re- 
probation of such raids as these.” 

The secret of all this is that, after no 
fewer than a quarter of a million of Ben- 
galees and Madrassees had been sent to 
Mauritius in the fifteen years ending1865, 
the crime of gang robbery by Madrassees 
temporarily increased. The police com- 
bined with the planters to force Old Immi- 
grants to re-engage. The epidemic fever 
of 1867 swept off 39,404 of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, and immigration fell off. 
Crime decreased, but the planters found 
that wages were rising, and looked to re- 
engagements of time-expired coolies to 
check this. In short the whole island, ex- 
cept the Governor, and on one occasion the 
Chamber of Agriculture, was, consciously 
or unconsciously, banded together to reduce 
the free coolies to practical slavery. If 
India had known these facts, or knowing 
them had possessed a Governor-General of 
the Dalhousie stamp when they were first 
reported, emigration to Mauritius would 
have been ~—o as it was once before. 
It is now too late for Lord Northbrook to 
do this, until the second Royal Commis- 
sion reports and the Parliament and Press 
of England lift up their voice against the 
iniquity. But, none the less, India has 
failed in its duty to its own people, and has 
ae a grand opportunity.—The Friend of 

ndia. 





NATIVE CUSTOMS IN NATAL 
PROMOTIVE OF THE SLAVE- 
TRADE AND SLAVERY. 


THE following extract froma paper sent by 
a gentleman in Natal will show that, under 
the form of Native Customs, practically a 
system of slave-trade and slavery is carried 
on in the British colony of Natal. We 
know that there may be some difficulty in 
dealing with customs which prevail among 
the natives, but this matter demands the 
serious consideration of the English Go- 
vernment, who authorise their officials to 
enforce laws which violate morality and 
personal liberty, and who thereby become 
agents in upholding and enforcing what 
really is a system of slavery :— 
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** DISGRACEFUL OCCURRENCE AT NATAL. 


“In Pietermaritzburg, a short time since, a 
scene was witnessed as disgraceful and harrow- 
ing as any ever presented in the slave market 
of America in the days of the trade. The 
victim was a helpless, unfortunate Kaffir girl 
with an infant, who had been married to a 
‘decrepit grey old man’ of her race. She was 
his fifth wife: the three first deserted him in 
consequence of his cruel treatment; the fourth 
still lived with him; and she, the fifth, had 
deserted him for the same reason as the first 
three. She fled to Mr. Dillon, the city magis- 
trate, for protection, and got a favourable judg- 
ment, which the husband appealed against, when 
Mr. Shepstone held his court as usual, in the 
open air on a plot of ground in the heart of the 
town, adjoining the new Government building. 
The case produced great excitement among the 
Kaffirs, who formed the magic circle of the 
court, the circumference of which I would take 
to be about 150 feet, and was defined by rows 
of Kaffirs seated three and four deep. Agitated 
and vehement in voice and gesture the Kaffir 
pleaders argued against the friendless criminal 
till they completely mesmerised the Kaffir 
audience, and great excitement prevailed. Mr. 
Shepstone pronounced the judgment which 
reversed the decision of the magistrate, and 
condemned the woman to return to her hus- 
band. The yells which rent the air were 
fiendish. The woman was seized by two men; 
the infant torn from her embrace; she was 
beaten with sticks and forced to follow the man 
who claimed her as wife. On his back they 
tied her child, but the infant of the mother 
even could not force her to follow the old 
wretch. She refused and resisted; they 
dragged her along the ground with her face 
downward, and continued to do so till she was 
divested of all covering. Disgraceful to say, 
in the streets of Maritzburg,a Kaffir woman 
who had suffered such inhuman treatment, 
naked, friendless, and helpless, had to look 
imploringly in her suffering and shame to the 
face of the white man for help. She did not 
look im vain; they rescued her. One Kaffir 
was taken into custody; another escaped, and 
now Mr. Shepstone again appears upon the 
scene. The white and the black men have met 
with opposing power face to face. There is 
danger, and the Secretary for Native Affairs 
sees it; he rushes in and explains the case, 
endeavouring to stifle the sympathies of the 
white man for the black woman, whom his 
judgment had delivered, to what our experience 
and knowledge of such cases justifies us in 
calling ‘ fearful tortures.’ The child was taken 
and the mother left. She appeared at the trial 
of the man who was given in charge for 
assaulting her, and when the magistrate was 
asked what she was to do, or could be dove 
for her, the witness states that he replied, 
‘that any one harbouring her or giving her the 
slightest assistance, would be liable to an action 
for damages by the husband; that she might 
lie on the grass and die if she chose, but that 
no one ought either to molest or assist her.’ 








: 





If Harriet Beecher Stowe would make the 
world ring with another tale which might be 
based upon facts as thrilling as ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ here, in the Native Policy of Natal, 
she will find ample material for pictures of 
suffering, crime and degradation fostered and 
protected under the British flag. 

“The sequel to this we give from the Natal 
papers to hand by the Syria. To force the 
woman to her home, her father with other 
natives beat her most severely with sjamboks 
and kerries, and so drove the girl before them 
to the kraal of her husband. After proceeding 
about three miles the girl fell down exhausted, 
and expired almost immediately. The body 
was taken to the kraal and buried, but was sub- 
sequently exhumed and a post-mortem was 
held by the district surgeon, who reported that 
her death proceeded from natural causes. 
There was, however, the fact of the illtreat- 
ment she had received, and for this two of the 
natives were tried, and very much to their 
astonishment, were righteously convicted, and 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour.” 





COOLIE CONTRACTS—A LESSON 
FROM JAPAN. 


WE have pleasure in inserting the fol- 
lowing edict recently promulgated by the 
Japanese Government :— 

“ Trafficking in human bodies, or enter- 
7b employment in which the master’s 
will is absolutely submitted to either for a 
lifetime or for a period of years, being a 
wrong thing, and contrary to the principles 
by which the social relations are regulated, 
has from ancient times been prohibited. 
The practice of forcing individuals to go 
into service under such names as ‘ service 
for a period of years,’ &c., which has 
hitherto existed, being an abominable 
thing, which amounts to trafficking, is 
henceforth rigidly interdicted. 

“It is freely permitted to take pupil-ser- 
vants (apprentices) to be instructed in 
farming, or in any trade or hand work, but 
the period must not exceed seven years. 
The period may, however, be extended by 
mutual agreement. 

“ Ordinary servants shall be engaged for 
one year, and if a person continues for a 
longer term, the agreement must be re- 
newed. 

“ Prostitutes, singing and dancing girls, 
and all other persons engaged for a term of 
years shall be set free, and no complaints 
about money lent or borrowed will be en- 
tertained. 

“The above having been determined 
must be rigidly obeyed. 

“Notified from the Council of State, 
November 2, 1872.” 
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To Senor Don Estanisntao FIGueras, 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL, AND TO 
THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


In the name of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, we respectfully ask 
leave to present our plea on behalf of the 
slaves in the dominions of Spain, who, de- 
prived of their rights, human and Divine, 
are unable to plead for themselves. 

The subject has long claimed the serious 
and painful attention of this Society, and 
in addressing you at the present time we 
disclaim all interference in political mat- 
ters, and we especially desire to avoid even 
the appearance of dictation. 

More than four years have passed away 
since we forwarded a Memorial on this 
subject to the President and Members of 
the then Provisional Government in 
Madrid. 

In that address were the following em- 
phatic words—“* The Committee would 
venture respectfully to submit that any 


| hesitation or delay at the present crisis in 


declaring emancipation, may long _post- 
pone the power of doing it at all. It is 
admitted that difficulties exist, but the diffi- 
culties which may attend an immediate 


| and signal act of justice are insignificant in 


comparison with those inseparable from 
all half-measures when dealing with a 
radical cvil. Todo what is right is a first 
duty, and those who act upon this prin- 
ciple may safely leave the results in the 
hands of God.” 

By the fatal infatuation of a policy of 
delay these words of respectful warning 
were disregarded. 

With what results let the four years’ war 
in Cuba answer. 

Scores of thousands of lives have been 
sacrificed, millions of money have been 
wasted, Spain has been brought to a 
chronic state of financial embarassment, 
large numbers of her slaves have passed 
away without ever having tasted the sweets 
of liberty, and the moral sense of the 
civilised world has been shocked. 

What a contrast does all this present to 
the results of the course adopted by the 
Provisional Government of France in 
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1848, which, recognising the right of man 
to his own personal liberty as superior to 
all pecuniary and political considerations, 
to its lasting honour abolished slavery at 
once, leaving all necessary regulations to 
follow in due course. 

The consequence of which noble and 
righteous act has been twenty-five years of 
comparative prosperity and peace in the 
colonies of France. 

The National Assembly of Spain has 
now a grand opportunity. 

May it prove equal to the occasion, and 
inaugurate the new Government by the 
immediate and entire abolition of slavery. 

So will you remove the load of guilt and 
shame which the mass of the Spanish 
people have long reluctantly borne, and 
you will attach true glory to the Spanish 
name. 

In performing this great act of justice 
you may look with confidence to the bless- 
ing of the Most High, which we earnestly 
desire may rest upon you, and upon the 
great people whom you have the honour to 
represent, 

On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Society, 

We are, very respectfully, 


JOSEPH COOPER, 
Hon. 


EDMUND STURGE, Swe 


ROBERT ALSOP, 
BENJAMIN MILLARD, Sec. 
27, New Broad Street, London. 
Feb, 15th, 1873. 


MEMORIAL TO SENOR ZORILLA. 


THE Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society resolved to 
address the Prime Minister of the Spanish 
Cabinet, congratulating him on having in- 


troduced into the Spanish Cortes the bill | 


for the immediate abolition of slavery in 
the Island of Porto Rico, and urging that 
the great work be carried forward in Cuba 
also. The address was signed by the mem- 
bers of the Committee, to which Senor 
Zorilla sent the reply annexed. 


To SENoR ZORILLA, PRESIDENT OF THE 
Councit oF MINISTERS OF His 
MAJESTY THE KING OF SPAIN. 


THE Committee of the British and 
Foreign Society for promoting the total 
abolition of Slavery, and the Slave-trade 
throughout the world have learned with 
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great satisfaction that you have introduced 
into the Spanish Cortes a project of law 
for the immediate and total abolition of 
slavery in the Island of Porto Rico. 

They rejoice that the measure is one of 
entire and immediate emancipation, and 
that, profiting by the past history of the 
cause in every part of the world, you have 
wisely avoided all temporising expedients. 

Gradual emancipation has failed where- 
ever it has been tried, whereas immediate 
emancipation has in every instance proved 
successful, 

We are glad to observe that the bill has 
been so cordially received in the Cortes, 
and feel sure that the measure will be hailed 
by the people of Spain as a most important 
step in the right direction, so far as Porto 
Rico is concerned. 


We trust you will be encouraged by this 
promptly to carry forward the great work 
in Cuba also, so that slavery may cease to 
exist in any dependency of Spain. 

So will your course be appreciated by 
the wise and good among all the civilised 
people of the world, and your name descend 
with lasting honour to posterity. 

We have the honour very respectfully 
in the name of our common humanity to 
thank you for what you have done. 


JOSEPH CooPER, EpMUND SrTourRGE, 
Joun Taytor, Ropert ALsop, 
W. H. Warton, J. O. Wuits- 
HOUSE, JOSEPH MULLENS, D.D., 
FREDERICK WHEELER, JAMES H. 
Witson, JAMES C. GaALLoway, 
A.M., STAFFORD ALLEN, ARTHUR 
ALBRIGHT, WILLIAM ALLEN, T. B. 
SMITHIES, ALFRED W. BENNETT, 
M.A., SAMUEL GURNEY, THOMAS 
Harvey, Sripney Cooper, WIL- 
LIAM BREWIN, Horace WALLER, 
B. H. Capsury, BenJamin MIL- 
LARD. 


27, New Broad Street, London, 
Jonuary, 24th 1873. 





REPLY. 


PRESIDENCY OF THE COUNCIL OF 
MINISTERS. 


Mr. BenJaMiIN MILLARD, 

My bear Srr,—I have had the honour 
to receive through you the cordial address 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, on the subject of the project of 
Law for the abolition of slavery in the 
Island of Porto Rico, presented for the 
approval and adoption of the Cortes by 
the Government over which I have the 
honour to preside. 

I recognise with pleasure the desire of 
the Committee for the abolition of slavery 











in Cuba, and cordially unite in it; and 
this will be brought about as soon as the 
pacification of the Island takes place. 

You will please to present to the Com- 
mittee, and to the members of the Anti- 
Slavery Society individually, the expression 
of my grateful thanks, and receive yourself 
the assurance of the high consideration of 

Yours, with respectful compliments, 

M. N. Zoribua. 

Madrid, 29th Jan., 1873. 





CHINA COOLIE TRADE FOR CUBA. 


From information lately to hand, it ap- 
pears that in Havanna is formed a society, 
at the head of which is one of the wealth- 
iest planters in the island, whose object it 
is to import China coolies from Macao, 
professedly as immigrants, under an eight- 
year contract, but really as slaves, to work 
on the plantation. Under existing cir- 
cumstances this society is doing a thriving 
and most profitable business. In Macao, 
and the neighbouring seaports, are agen- 
cies, having ramifications in the interior 
of China, whose aim it is, by any and 
every means, to supply the ships designed 
for Cuba with a full cargo of human beings. 
The agent receives fifty dollars for every 
Chinese safely stowed on board ship ; but 
inasmuch as it not uncommonly happens 
that when the deceived Chinaman dis- 
coveres himself to be sold, he prefers death 
to bondage, it is stipulated that payment 
shall only be made when the chattel is 
shipped. When the cargo reaches Ha- 
vanna, the importing company can obtain 
five hundred dollars and more for the use 
of each able-bodied coolie for eight years. 
This gives an enormous profit. 

When bought, the gangs-are taken to 
the estates, where their hardships and suf- 
ferings are such that it is calculated that 
seventy-five per cent. die during the eight 
years they are forced to work. Very few 
that survive can be persuaded of their own 
accord to renew their contracts ; but the 
most severe laws are enacted to force them 
to labour either for their masters or for 
the Government. 

There are now between 50,000 and 
60,000 of these poor creatures in Cuba, and 
vessels, both sailing and steamers, are con- 
stantly bringing hundreds from Macao, to 
keep up the supply. The sufferings on 
the middle passage are at times of the 
most horrible character. It is to be hoped 
that a wholesome, powerful influence will 
be brought to bear on the Portuguese to 
compel them to abandon a trade which is 
a disgrace to their nation, and an outrage 
on humanity. 
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The Anti-Dlaberp Reporter, 


TUESDAY, APRIL 1st, 1878. 


SPAIN AND SPANISH SLAVERY. 


THE change which has recently taken 
place in the form of the Spanish Govern- 
ment has brought into power the leaders of 
the Republican party, who have long been 
the steady advocates of the abolition of 
slavery. Many of the other numerous 
we into which Spanish politicians are 

ivided, have, from time to time, made 
professions of a similar character ; but most 
of them have failed when in power, even to 
attempt to carry them out into practice. 

We trust the present Minister will pur- 
sue a more creditable and consistent course. 
They have, as a party, advocated the cause 
with singular consistency and distinguished 
ability, and many of them signed, not long 
ago, a declaration of opinion that, as a 
means of bringing the present disastrous 
state of affairs in Cuba to an end, slavery 
must be totally and immediately abolished. 

In another column will be found an ad- 
dress to the President and National As- 
sembly, which was forwarded by the Anti- 
Slavery Committee as promptly as possible 
after the news reached this country of the 
change in the Government. 

The Bill for the abolition of Slavery in 
Porto Rico has at length been adopted by 
the Legislature. The Cortes had decided 
by a large majority against gradual, and in 
favour of immediate emancipation ; but 
we learn, from information just received, 
that the Cuban slave-owners and their 
friends, who impeded the Bill in its pro- 
gress by every means in their power, suc- 
ceeded at the last moment in materially 
injuring the measure. The slaves are de- 
clared to be de facto free from the day the 
Bill was passed, but they must = to 
the authorities a three years’ labour con- 
tract with their former owners, or with 
new masters, or with the Government. 

Such schemes have proved in practice 
to be so injurious to all the parties con- 
cerned, that we trust the planters of Porto 
Rico, who petitioned for immediate eman- 
cipation, will wisely dispense with the 
provision altogether. 

It is worthy of note that one of the 
Deputies in the Cortes has given notice of 
an amendment to the effect that compen- 
sation shall only be awarded for slaves 
that have been legally obtained—a mo- 
tion which, if carried, would exclude 
all slaves introduced into the island in 
violation of British treaties, and the laws 
of Spain. Such a measure applied to Cuba 
would set free unconditionally, and without 
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compensation, nine-tenths of the slaves at 
present in that island. 

The present Government of Spain in- 
herits from its predecessors a terrible legacy 
in Cuba ; but it is not solely to preceding 
Spanish administrations that this disas- 
trous condition of the island is to be attri- 
buted. It is with profound regret we re- 
cord our conviction that some portion of 
the responsibility in fairness rests with the 
present British Cabinet. 

On several critical occasions within the 
last few years, we have felt it to be a duty 
to represent to our Government the great 
service they might render to Spain by the 
moral presentation of British claims to the 
Spanish Cabinet; and we have been well 
informed that such a course would have 
been highly acceptable to the Spanish 
people. 

It is our earnest desire that the present 
Government of Spain may be preserved 
from the fatal error of making any con- 
cession of principle, and that should they 
see fit they may not hesitate to apply for 
the moral support of the Government of 
Great Britain, and the United States. 


FIJI. 


TREATMENT OF IMPORTED POLYNESIAN 
LABOURERS. 


(To the Editor of the Daily News.) 


S1r,—I have found in a recent letter to 
me from my son, Her Majesty’s Consul in 
the Fiji and Tonga Islands, the annexed 
passages from his diary, which, if published 
in your widely-circulated journal, would, I 
think, do good by throwing further light 
upon that dark subject—the Polynesian 
labour-trade in Fiji. My son, whose devo- 
tion to the cause of humanity is known, 
and has been graciously noticed by the 
Queen, is a sincere friend and protector of 
the ill-used race amongst whom his lot is 
cast, and to his exertions, in the face of 
interested opposition and obloquy, was 
due the detection and punishment of the 
Challenge and Carl kidnappers. That he 
has fallen into disgrace with the new Go- 
vernment of Fiji cannot be wondered at. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
LeopotD MARCH. 
British Vice-Consulate, Santander, Jan. 20. 











EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE JOURNAL 
OF MR, CONSUL MARCH. 


A NEW DODGE TO DETAIN LABOURERS. 


I have discovered a new dodge amongst 
certain people in Fiji for detaining imported 
labourers beyond their time.. When one of 
these unfortunates gets restless, and longing to 
be sent home, his owner has him quietly put 
in gaol. There his head is closely cropped, 
and as a Polynesian native regards a luxuriant 
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chevelure as his all in all, he is ashamed to 
return to his people until it grows, which take 
a long time. Imported labourers have come 
to me to complain of insufficient food, and blows. 
They looked half-starved, being quite emaciated. 
As consulate jurisdiction over my coun 

is quite ignored since the establishment of 
Thakombau’s English Government, I have no 
option but to refer the poor fellows to the local 
authorities. I find that all the satisfaction the 
complainants of yesterday got, was to be sent 
home to their master, with a warning that if 
they left him again punishment would be in- 
flicted. The methods adopted in Fiji by labour 
importers, and countenanced by the Fijian 
Government—which is chiefly composed of 
planters—the tricks of hard-hearted white men 
to overawe and overreach ill-used aborigines 
(imported labourers), are numerous. 


TRICKS TO OVERREACH ILL-USED ABORIGINES. 


The following is an instance. An indus- 
trious and well-behaved native from Vete or 
Sandwich Island, known by the name of Billy, 
arrived in Fiji some sixteen months ago by the 
Kate Grant, and was engaged before me by a 
Mr. Warburton for a period of two years. 
Billy had been in Queensland, and spoke English 
fluently. Anywhere in the colonies he could 
have earned from £15 to £20 a-year, but here 
his wages were restricted to £3. Mr. Warburton 
was one of the persons killed on board the 
Meva, whilst importing some Solomon Islanders 
to the plantation for which they had been sold. 
The engagement of Billy should by law have 
terminated with the death of his employer; in 
Fiji it was otherwise. A young man named 
Fullerton has got Warburton’s business, and 
the other day Billy entered my office with a 
dejected air, in evident shame. 
hesitation he showed me with bitterness his 
manacled wrists. After some trouble I got 
from him the particulars of the outrage. It 
appeared that Fullerton had taken possession 
of Billy; he had also taken the law into his 
own hands, and, after heaping many indignities 
upon the man, at last handcuffed him. This 
was done without inquiry of any kind. I im- 
mediately wrote to Fullerton, pointing out that 
it was an overstretch of authority on his part. 
My letter had no effect; for I afterwards saw 
Billy in the same condition—that is to say, the 
victim of Fullerton’s brutality. A few days 
after, to my great gurprise, I perceived Billy in 
a gang of aborginal prisoners working upon the 
roads, On inquiry I learnt that he had been 
taken before the judge by Fullerton, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for alleged unruly con- 
duct towards his master or owner. Now mark 
that Fullerton was not legally entitled to Billy’s 
services; that Billy had been handcuffed and 
cruelly sent to wander in that helpless condi- 
tion about the town; finally, that Billy was 
anxious to leave Fullerton, and was forcibly 
detained in his power. But all this weighed 
as nothing. A white man had complained, a 
white man had laid information against a 
nigger, and as the presiding magistrate (not a 
nigger) could inflict summary punishment, he 
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sentenced Billy to one month’s hard labour. 
During his incarceration he was shorn of his 
hair, an indignity dreaded almost as much as 
death by a Sandwich Islander, and when libe- 
rated he was ashamed to be seen. After his 
release he again called at the Consulate, having 
a faint conception that I could afford him 
some protection. It was, however, quite out 
of my power, for since Lieutenant Woods and 
his colleagues have assumed the rule of Fiji 
the British Consul’s authority has been put on 
one side. All I could do was to sympathise 
with this victim—I say it advisedly and with 
deep concern—of English ruffianism. 
WOE TO THE NATIVES WHO COMPLAIN TO 
CONSUL MARCH. 


The fact is the Polynesian native must learn 
to bear all the indignities and cruelties which 
the intelligent white man may inflict, and woe 
betide the poor wretch if he is caught com- 
plaining to the Consul. Look at yesterday’s 
Fiji Times. There his honour the judge, lately 
an attorney in Melbourne, says in a judgment 
given by him :—“TI am of opinion that an em- 
ployer of South Sea Island labour is entitled to 
inflict reasonable punishment, and to impose 
restraint upon those hired servants, provided 
always that they have been lawfully engaged 
under agreement to serve a specific time.” 
And pray, most humane and sapient judge, who 
shall decide what reasonable punishment and 
restraint are ?—sure not some half-tipsy, brutal 
planter, who would construe them into flogging 
and manacles? Billy presented himself for the 
third time, and on this occasion a chance of 
helping him presented itself. The Daphne 
trader was going in the direction of Sandwich, 
and I resolved to send him in her if possible. 
He said he did not care about his wages. 
Having again carefully satisfied myself that the 
man’s engagement had been cancelled by his 
employer’s death, and that there was no legal 
impediment to his leaving Fiji, I privately inte- 
rested myself on his behalf, and not having 
seen Billy since, suppose he has managed to 
escape. Perhaps Fullerton will complain to 
the Fijan Government—which despises me as a 
stupid, aboriginal sympathiser—and specify the 
amount of damages he expects me to pay, which 
of course will be debited against me in the 
account of claims which it is getting up against 
me, and according to public announcement will 
demand payment of from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


REGULATIONS TO IMPORT LABOURERS IN FIJI 
DEMAND NOTICE, 


The regulations of the Fijian Government 
(which I think I said is mostly composed of 
planters), whereby any labour vessel may land 
her cargo of immigrant labourers (slaves) in 
the outlying ports, deserve notice. Quite re- 
cently the Planet, carrying the Fijian flag, 
arrived at Loma Loma with Polynesian immi- 
grants, and the master, named Newman, a 
British subject, having secured the presence of 
two “magistrates,” they were rapidly passed 
into servitude on the usual terms. The magis- 
trates—themselves planters, and directly inte- 
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rested in obtaining labour, no matter how— 
are a set of deceivers, for they are unmis- 
takably the receivers of stolen human flesh. 
Alas! in too many instances, the live stock 
landed in Fiji—the beings sold to the planters 
—is only the remnant of those originally cap- 
tured and forcibly confined in the vessel, since 
it is of freyuent occurrence that scenes of car- 
nage and fiendish cruelty take place on board, 
which the outer world is seldom made ac- 
quainted with. 


CONDUCT IN REFERENCE TO IMPORTED FEMALES 
ABOMINABLE. 


The manner in which attractive girls verging 
into womanhood are bartered and sold to En- 
glish planters is abominable. No sooner is a 
labour vessel espied coming into the harbour 
of Levuka than the commission agents ashore 
(they should be called slave-dealers) jump into 
a boat and go on board to learn the news. A 
tacit understanding is soon arrived at, to the 
effect that if the “labour,” as it is termed, or 
Polynesians, are passed by the British Consul, 
the best-looking girls are to be handed over to 
the dealer at higher rates than are given to 
the ordinary class of imported labourers. And 
as it is simply impossible for me to know what 
becomes of these women after they are dis- 
tributed in the islands, every facility presents 
itself to men of the type in question to carry 
on surreptitiously an extensive and lucrative 
traffic. These women are usually allotted to 
planters, who, in their periodical visits to 
Levuka, make an arrangement with an agent 
for a “left-handed partner,” as it is called, 
to be procured for them. The practice has 
become so glaringly common that no one takes 
any notice of it, any more than of dishonesty 
and drunkenness, both being regarded by the 
better sort of settlers as a normal and una- 
voidable condition of the social state of Fiji. 


YOUNG FIJIAN GIRLS BARTERED AWAY. 


Even young Fijian girls are bartered away 
in this manner, and instances have occurred 
when young creatures of thirteen and fourteen 
have been purchased from a chief, for a small 
consideration, on the Ra Coast, brought to 
Levuka, and sold to planters for eight times 
the original cost. All this is well known to 
the Fijian Government, but as amongst its 
members are some notorious profligates no 
good can be expected from it in trying to put 
a stop to these enormities, which set the stamp 
of infamy upon a settlement composed almost 
entirely of Englishmen. The gross immorality 
also which is so common on board labour vessels 
with respect to the girls who are being sold, 
ere they take their departure for their respec- 
tive plantations, is as well known as it is 
melancholy. 


ENGLISHMEN INDULGING IN REVOLTING 
ORGIES 


Englishmen go on board with bottles of gin, 
and then the most revolting orgies take place, 
the wretched females of course made drunk; 
and so these saturnalias go on, degrading the 
sharers to the level of brutes, without meeting 
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censure or punishment. It was on board one 
of these floating hells that an Englishman, 
named Thomas Muir, was murdered on the 30th 
of April last. The vessel was called the Marion 
Rennie, and the assassin’s name Antonio Franks, 
a Mulatto. They quarrelled about a native 
girl while the worse for drink, and the latter 
killed his rival. This murder was committed 
in the harbour of Levuka; and although I have 
often asked the Fijian Government for an ac- 
count of the property of the deceased, including 
nothing less than a British ship of which it 
took possession, my requests have not been 
attended to. 


LABOUR TRAFFIC MUST BE SUPPRESSED. 


It is no use blinking the question ; ugly and 
disgraceful facts deride our wordy humanity, 
and stare us mockingly in the face. I say, 
“Down with the labour traffic! Extinguish, 
trample it out! Why should the British flag 
be disgraced to minister to the cupidity of a 
few cotton-growing adventurers ?”’ 





FIJIAN SLAVERY. 
A PEEP INTO A SLAVE COURT. 

Frg1an planters and their advocates 
assure the public that there is no such 
thing as slavery in Fiji, that imported 
labourers mect with humane treatment, 
and that when brought before the courts of 
justice they are fairly tried, and not harshly 
punished when found guilty. 

At times, however, we obtain an insight, 
both as to the mode in which accused 
natives and imported islanders are tried, 
as well as the nature of the punishment in- 
flicted, and certainly the results are any- 
thing but illustrations of the satisfactory 
administration of justice. Here is a speci- 
men of 


THE MODE OF TRYING ACCUSED 
LABOURERS. 


At Nai Vuga, Vuga, a court was held on 
Saturday in November last, to hear planters’ 
complaints. The slaves are supposed not 
to have any grievances to bring before a 
court. Two magistrates were on the bench, 
Mr. James Mason and Mr. Angus Camp- 
bell. There was no native magistrate pre- 
sent, but the business proceeded. The 
labourers to be tried were Fijians, Gauans, 
&c., who could not be understood. Mr. 
Hoyle, of Hoyle, acted as interpreter, but 
was not sworn or required to make any 
declaration in lieu of the oath to interpret 
correctly. After proceeding some way, Mr. 
Hoyle “ intimated his inability to interpret 
faithfully what was occurring in court. 
He appealed more than once to the bench 
to be relieved from a position which his in- 
experience of the language, and his not 
having been sworn in the usual way, ren- 
dens Men unfit to occupy. The Chairman, 


however, requested him to go on, and do 
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the best he could, adding that he was quite 
contented with the general understanding of 
the case without exact interpretation. Mr. 
Hoyleappealed to those present, Messrs. Mel- 
drum Sievright (two complainants against 
labourers to be tried) and others to help 
him in explaining what the natives meant. 
Mr. Meldrum submitted that his young son, 
a boy of seven years of age, might be useful ! 
He was gladly hailed by the bench, and at 
once brought into court. The little fellow, 
however, got sick of the business, and had 
to be taken away.” What a record as to the 
administration of justice! This is scarcely 
to be outdone by the slave courts of West 
Indian colonies some fifty years ago. 


THE NATURE OF THE PENALTIES 
INFLICTED. 


On plantations generally, the “cat,” the 
symbol of slavery, is the instrument used 
to keep the bondsmen in order; and it 
appears that “stripes” are the penalties in- 
flicted by the magisterial courts. At the 
same court, the following, among other 
cases were disposed of. A Fijian labourer, 
accused of stealing some bananas which he 
ate while at work, convicted—sentenced to 
receive ten lashes, which were at once laid 
on within the court-house by the coloured 
officer, with an extempore “cat” of thin 
knotted ropes. Another labourer, for re- 
fusal of duty and smoking—sentence, fifteen 
lashes, inflicted in same place, and as before. 
Nine Gauan labourers, accused of stealing 
maize from one of the food patches—sen- 
tenced each to receive fifteen lashes, which 
were administered as before. The man 
who had been flogging, being tired of his 
work, was relieved by one of the planters, 
who had obtained the conviction and pun- 
ishment by flogging of several of his la- 
bourers, and who now showed how expert 
he was in the lashing process. Such 1s a 
specimen of the state of things in Fiji, 
where Englishmen and others are rob- 
bing the natives of Fiji and the kidnapped 
South Sea Islanders of their rights and 
liberties. 





FUL 


CONSUL MARCH AND THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT. 


TnE executive of Fiji consists of planters, or 
is swayed by the planting interest; and there 
is good reason to believe that the flag which 
has been invented for the new Fijian kingdom 
is made to cover a considerable amount of 
slave-trading. Things would have been ten 
times worse than they are if it had not been 
for the courage and self-sacrificing love of 
justice which Mr. Consul March has exhibited 
all through this melancholy history. In pro- 
portion as the Fijian parody of a Cabinet has 
been made important by the unwise tolerance 
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of Downing Street, our excellent consul’s just 
authority has been weakened. Too high- 
minded to pay court to the knot of adventurers 
who have succeeded in thrusting themselves 
into rivalry with himself, he has striven to 
perform his duty amid a storm of obloquy 
which ought to have commanded for him the 
sympathising goodwill of his superiors. Our 
only knowledge of Mr. March is derived from 
public documents, and these have impressed us 
with the conviction that he is actuated by a 
single-minded determination to uphold the 
good name of his country, and especially to 
stamp out kidnapping at all costs. What offi- 
cial support, then, has he received ? 

The answer to this question is very disap- 
pointing. The Foreign Office ought to be 
aware that a temporising man, like a tempo- 
rising policy, is the herald of disaster. The 
moment, it appears, had arrived when they 
were called upon to choose between supporting 
Mr. Consul March, with his high sense of 
public duty, and the adoption of a course 
which, while conciliating the planters of Fiji, 
must necessarily give aid and encouragement 
to those whose selfish aim it is to employ 
coerced native labour. The latter alternative has 
been accepted. Deserved compliments have been 
paid to Mr. March for his official services; but 
the unpleasant fact still remains that he has re- 
ceived notice to quit Fiji. Transference, and 
we hope promotion to a more genial clime will 
probably reconcile Mr. March to his super- 
session; but nevertheless we regard with sor- 
row and alarm the step which the Home Go- 
vernment has taken, as well as the acts by 
which that step was preceded. We refer espe- 
cially to the manner in which the captain of 
H.M.S. Cossack listened to the vague charges 
which the planter party preferred against the 
consul, and also to the dubious conduct of Sir 
Alfred Stephen, of New South Wales, in for- 
warding to Lord Granville, behind Mr. March’s 
back, the complaints which one of the English 
advisers of Thakombau thought fit to make 
against that upright public officer. It is im- 
possible that our present unnatural relation 
with the British subjects who profess to rule 
in King Thakombau’s name can be allowed to 
continue without the matter engaging the at- 
tention of Parliament. Mr. M‘Arthur, indeed, 
has given notice of his attention to renew his 
motion; and we should be sorry if it were 
then made manifest that either Lord Granville 
or Lord Kimberley has failed to redeem the 
pledges which have been so often given both to 
the Legislature and to the country. Fiji is a 
noble group of fertile islands, situated in a 
quarter were we greatly need a station. The 
native inhabitants have been weaned from can- 
nibalism, and partly indoctrinated into the 
Christian religion by the indomitable labours 
of the Wesleyan missionaries. Under a wise 
Government, not only would kidnapping dis- 
appear, but commerce and civilisation would 
soon exert a powerful influence over the people. 
It remains to be seen whether England will be 
true to the mission which Providence clearly 
invites her to fulfil— Nonconformist. 
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MEMORIAL TO EARL GRANVILLE 
RESPECTING 


THE POLYNESIAN KIDNAPPING, AND RE- 
STORATION OF KIDNAPPED ISLANDERS 
TO THEIR HOMES. 


To tHe Rieut Hon. Earn GRANVILLE, 
Her Masesty’s SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR ForeIGN AFFAIRS. 


‘ THE Committee of the — and 
oreign Anti-Slavery Society deeply regret 
to be obliga ee ae an to Yall the 
attention of Earl Granville to the Slave- 
trade carried on under cover of British 
licence in the South Sea Islands. 

For some years past they have, from 
time to time, brought this painful subject 
before the Government and people of this 
country, and they feel bound to express 
their conviction that, if those appeals had 
received the attention the subject de- 
manded, the country would have been 
spared any participation in the responsi- 
bility involved in the crimes and atrocities 
recently brought to light in connection with 
the British brig Carl, which have so greatly 
shocked the moral sense of the civilised 
world. 

The Government are no doubt aware 
that there are now in Fiji a number of 
kidnapped islanders, taken there by the 
British brig Carl, and other vessels, who 
have the strongest claim to be immediately 
restored to their native islands ; and we re- 
spectfully suggest that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would render important service 
to humanity, and at the same time per- 
form an act calculated materially to check 
this new species of the slave-trade, were 
they to take the most prompt measures to 
secure their immediate restitution to their 
own homes; and, inasmuch as it is the 
conviction of the Committee of this Society 
that the legislation of last year is inade- 
quate to prevent the enormous evils of the 
present system, they respectfully suggest 
that its entire suppression should now take 
place without further delay. 


JOSEPH COOPER, ! Hon 


3ERT ALSOP 
Rost ’ Secs. 


EDMUND STURGE. 
BENJAMIN MILLARD, Sec. 
27, New Broad Street, Feb. 12, 1873. 


REPLY. 
Foreign Office, Feb, 24, 1873. 
Sir,—I am directed by Earl Granville to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 13th inst., inclosing a memorial from 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, calling attention to 
the abuses connected with the immigration 
of native labourers in the South Sea Islands, 
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and I am to request that you will state to 
the Committee that the subject of the me- 
morial has already received the best atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble Servant, 
ENFIELD. 
The Secretary to the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street. 





THE POLYNESIAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


WE insert the following letter from the 
Rev. W. G. Lawes, who has been eleven 
years labouring as a missionary in connec- 
tion with the London Missionary Society 
in the South Pacific Ocean :— 

S1rr,—Asaneleven years resident on Niue, 
asmall island in the South Pacific, I can 
thoroughly endorse the sentiment that 
“whether the labour-trade be carried on 
to Queensland, Fiji, or Tahiti, it cannot be 
regulated, but must be altogether suppressed.” 

‘I have seen the labour, alias slave traffic 
in almost all its phases, from the lawless 
kidnapping of the Peruvian vessels in 1864 
to the lawful (!) ‘deportation of labourers” 
under the English flag in 1872, and am 
certain that no law passed for the requla- 
tion of the traffic will prevent the evils and 
injustice of the present system. 

Vessels from Queensland, Fiji, Tahiti, 
Samoa, Melbourne Guano Company, &c., 
have visited the above island, and some 
300 young men, out of a total population 
of 5,000, are at the present time away, with 
but little hope of the return of more than 
a very small gee of their number, 

Many well authenticated instances of 
cruel treatment have come under my 
notice. But perhaps these are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule of their treat- 
ment while on the plantations. Some 
men are honest because “honesty is the 
best policy” (and great rogues they are), 
and in Polynesia many planters, &c., are 
kind because kindness is the best policy. 
They can get more work out of men well 
fed and in good temper, than they can out 
of hungry, sulky ones ; but too often change 
of climate, diet, and habit produces illness 
or weakness which unfits them for work, 
and then neglect and exposure soon relieve 
the plantation of their encumberance. In 
one instance on Tahiti, a poor fellow I 
knew died alone, and was not found until 
his body was partially eaten by the rats ! 

And then in cases of misconduct, whether 
from ignorance or wilfulness, the offenders 
are punished in modes that forbid descrip- 
tion, and with a severity unjust and un- 
called for. They are generally at the 
mercy of ignorant, drunken overseers, and 
often the victims of their spite. 
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In the above statements I am not making 
a sweeping charge of cruelty and injustice 
against all those who employ Polynesian 
labour. Honourable exceptions there are 
of employers better than the system, but I 
would point out the injustice and wrong of 
a traffic in which such treatment is possible, 
and in which labourers are dependent on 
the kindnessand humanity of their owners (!) 
for right and justice. 

Your readers have been horrified by the 
publication of the atrocities perpetrated by 
the Carl, and the revelations of our Fijian 
Consul’s diary, but facts like those are not 
new to us in Polynesia. The difficulty 
always has been in getting legal proof of 
outrages about which there is so much 
doubt. 

“Good bye,” said the honourable cap- 
tain of an English brig to me one day, “I 
am sorry I can’t get natives here but I 
wont steal them, only I must go where 
I am sure to get them by fighting for 
them.” And then this man of magnanimity 
and candour dipped his British ensign (!) 
and made sail for the new Hebrides, where 
he succeeded in getting a cargo of natives 
by fighting for them, and took them to 
Queensland where he had no difficulty in 
landing and disposing of them. 

But natives are not obtained in that 
manner from islands where respectable 
traders or missionaries are living. All 
sorts of inducements are held out to the 
young men, and promises made which in- 
duce many to go, and quite a furore is 
sometimes excited about some place where 
they are to be treated like princes, have 
good pay and little work. If there is any 
opposition (on Niue the native authorities 
have made a law forbidding any young men 
to leave, a copy of which is served on every 
captain who calls), the boat is sent in, often 
by moonlight, and pulls along the reef so 
that natives may swim off to it. If any 
agreement has to be signed, there is no dif- 
ficulty about that. Once on board natives 
will sign anything or say anything. 

As it regards returning the labourers 
at the expiration of their time, we find their 
owners—-I beg their pardon—employers 
easily manage to relieve themselves of re- 
sponsibility. A little oppression or cruelty 
as the time draws near, and the men will 
run away, thus caneelling their agreement 
for so many years’ service, and releasing 
their masters from the obligation of return- 
ing them. 

It is sometimes said you may drive a 
coach and horses through an Act of Par- 
liament ; it is quite certain a ship with 
a cargo of Polynesians may carry all sail 
through the Act of last year. Unprincipled, 
dishonourable men, whose interest it 1s to 
evade the law, will never be at a loss how 
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to do it, even while they conform to its 
letter. From the most favourable point of 
view, and under its best forms, this trade 
is so mie ent to every sense of right, 
honour, and justice, that no disinterested 
Englishmen of candour and honesty, who 
knows its character and has seen its work- 
ing, can speak of it without advocating its 
entire suppression. Naval captains, con- 
suls, merchants, and missionaries all alike 
condemn it, not only asa disgrace to the 
English flag but as a disgrace to humanity. 
Well might Mr. March say, “Down with 
the labour-traffic. Why should the British 
flag be disgraced to minister to the cupidity 
of a few cotton-growing adventurers ?” 
Yours truly, 


W. G. Lawes. 
Reading, February 1st. 


THE QUEENSLAND LABOUR- 
TRAFFIC IN CHILDREN. 


NEARLY every mail from Australia brings 
fresh evidence to prove the absolute ne- 
cessity for the British Government to sup- 
press altogether the South Sea labour- 
traffic carried on by the Queenslanders and 
others. Licensed vessels are able with im- 
punity to violate both the letter and the 
spirit of the laws designed merely to regulate 
the system, and to carry on an illegitimate 
trade in human beings. In the Brisbane 
Courier, of Jan. 24, we have the details of 


A NEW PHASE OF THE LABOUR TRADE. 


On January 18th, the labour schooner 
Lyttona, was towed up to Brisbane; she 
had a cargo of eighty-two “ recruits.” The 
captain, of course, reported all right. The 
immigration agent went on board to see that 
the provisions of the Queensland Labour 
Act, and Lord Kimberley’s 1872 law had 
been complied with, and complained of 
nothing. “Thereupon people began to 
bargain with the captain and agents of the 
vessel for Polynesians, and a‘ brisk trade 
was carried on, so that by Wednesday, 
only nineteen of the hands were undis- 
posed of.” 

A CARGO OF CHILDREN. 


Unfortunately, however, for all who 
were engaged in this trade, some gentle- 
men who have taken a lively interest in 
the South Sea slave-trade discovered that 
“a considerable number of these Polyne- 
sians were mere boys of apparently from 
twelve to fifteen years of age; too young 
(even if fairly obtained from their islands) 
to know anything about signing contracts 
required by the Labour Act ; too young in 
fact to be capable of legally signing any- 
thing. 
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THE SHIP AGENTS KNOW NOTHING OF 
THEIR AGES. 


Inquiries were made from Messrs. Fenwick 
and Scott, the agents for the vessel, but they 
knew nothing of the ages of the recruits, 
who were reported to have come of their 


| own free will, and who had voluntarily 


signed contracts to work for three years ! 


THE IMMIGRATION AGENT AWARE OF THEIR 
YOUTH. 


The immigration agent was then seen, 
and he admitted that there were some on 
board from twelve to fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, but was sure that the Imperial 
Act was not violated by this circwmstance! 


THE GOVERNOR APPLIED TO. 


Leaving the immigrant agent, an inter- 
view was sought with his Excellency, the 
Governor. It was pointed out to him that 
Lord Kimberley’s Act could not have been 
intended to permit vessels to go to the 
South Sea Islands, and bring away children 
with impunity; that the whole business 
looked like wholesale infraction of the 9th 
clause of the Imperial Act relating to this 
subject. His Excellency promised to in- 
vestigate the matter. Meanwhile the boys 
were bargained for, and drafted off to their 
various places of labour. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICERS’ DECISION. 


It would appear that when the case was 
submitted to the law officers, they decided 
that Polynesian children come under the law 
relating to English infants, which is that 
they can enter into contracts for their own 
benefit !! 

We shall lament to learn that this deci- 
sion will be sustained by the English Go- 
vernment. The Brisbane Courier justly 
observes : “ Under these circumstances, the 
Polynesian Labourer’s Act is not only of 
no use in itself, but it disables the working 
of Lord Kimberley'’s Act, and the Queens- 
land trade in Polynesians can hold up its 
head and go briskly on with legal secu- 
rities embanking it on each side.” This 
state of things cannot be permitted to exist, 
If the Queensland administration and offi- 
cials uphold it, then we trust that Her 
Majesty’s Secretary for the Colonies will 
take such action as shall prevent a repeti- 
tion of the course pursued by the Lyttona. 
Indeed, from the cases that are constantly 
occurring, it becomes every day more evi- 
dent that nothing less than a total sup- 
pression of the existing labour-traffic from 
the South Sea Islands, whether to Queens- 
land or elsewhere, can prevent the crimes 
which are being perpetrated on the is- 
landers. 


_— 
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THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH. 


AN UNEXPECTED WITNESS—TESTIMONY OF THE 
“NEW YORK HERALD.” 


The New York Herald, with some of the 
enterprise that pushed Stanley into Africa in 
search of Livingstone, sent a special corre- 
spondent into the Southern States to report 
upon their condition. The result was an ex- 
tended communication, occupying nearly a 
page of the Herald of Dec. 14, 1872. Many of 
the topics touched upon relate to local matters 
or transient politics, but others are of deeper 
interest. We give below some extracts which 
are in the main correct, and will enable our 
readers to form some judgment in regard to 
the South and its problems. 


THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH. 


The condition of the negro since his eman- 
cipation has disappointed almost every prophet 
who undertook to predict against him. He is 
a good deal of a nuisance in his desire to talk | 
politics and intrude upon the company of the 
white politicians to whom he is constituent, but 
he has made three millions and a half bales of 
cotton. Who grew that cotton? Who picked 
it? What besides has the South produced for 
itself in the past seven years? In the sugar- 
field also the negro is the sole reliance, and the 
present year will show great increase over the | 
last, as the last over the year which preceded | 
it. In the slave period the annual yield of | 
sugar was between 200,000 and 300,000 hogs- 

| 
| 
| 








heads. This fell directly after the war to 
little above 30,000 hogsheads; but the staple 
is creeping up gradually, and this year it will 
have passed 100,000, according to some ac- | 
counts. The rice fields also, which had been | 
abandoned, or nearly so, in the Carolinas, are | 
again maintained in Louisiana and the South; | 
and if there be a prevailing necessity for do- 
mestic rice, we may expect that the black 
man’s labour may be again effective upon this 
staple. 
SLAVERY AND FREEDOM. 

When we come to a comparison of gross 
productive power between the period of slavery 
and that of emancipation, it may be said that 
North Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Texas are inconceivably better off. 
Virginia depended for its greatest profits upon 
the breeding of slaves, to be sold to the Gulf 
States, and of course that sort of business is 
completely obliterated. All along the Roanoke 
River, the Staunton and the Appomattox, one 
looks upon a beautiful country, which was 
nothing more than a pasture field for human 
live stock. If we reflect that the fell decree of 
emancipation destroyed nearly five hundred 
thousand articles of commerce, worth upon the 
average 400 dols. or 500 dols. a head, it also 
increased immeasurably the happiness, security, 
and family stability of just that many breath- 
ing and thinking things. No estimate of the 
South can be complete which does not include 
the enormously bettered and appreciated con- 
dition of the negro. If a certain number of 
men point to the vast assets annihilated in | 
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slaves, an equal number of men made citizens 
can thank God for the injury. The method, 
obedience, and industry which the slave sys- 
tem demanded of the negro has been of use to 
him in his free condition; while the master, 
who had served no such apprenticeship, finds 
himself, in the majority of cases, the most 
helpless person in his section, and the great 
end of his ambition is to get an office and keep 
it. 
NO RESENTMENT. 


In conversation with Robert Tyler, son of 
ex-President John Tyler, he remarked as fol- 
lows: “ The negro has neither gratitude nor 
resentment.” 

When I came to think it over, it occurred to 
me that he had no particular reason for either. 
Resentment would give him the fashion of 
carrying a six-shooter on his hip, and being 
very touchy on points of honour. Gratitude 
does not belong to politics, for a man’s vote 
should be his most jealous possession, and the 
negro’s devotion to the radical party is per- 
fectly natural, and will continue as long as 
white people entertain designs upon it. 

The error of Southern society for the past 
fifty years has been the toleration of violence, 
and too much charity for the bloody resent- 
ments of each other. 

If the negro citizen had his white neighbour’s 
facility of resentment, and were now revenging 
his injuries while in a state of slavery, pande- 
monium would indeed begin. The old slave sys- 


| tem has relinquished nothing without a struggle, 


and after the questions of emancipation and 
reconstruction were settled, there was another 
contest about wages and contracts, and still 


| another about the negro’s right to litigate. 


Fair judges estimate that between 1868 and 
1870, 1,500 lives were taken in Alabama alone, 
and still, without either gratitude or resent- 
ment the freed negro has piled up his monu- 
ment of 3,500,000 bales of cotton; and his 
passion to own land, a pair of mules and a suit 
of cloth clothes, continues to enormously pro- 
voke millions of people who think these ideas 
reprehensible and exceedingly impudent. 


SAMPLES OF KU KLUX, 


I went down to the jail in the city of Mont- 
gomery with the United States Marshal, 
Randolph, a native Kentuckian. I had never 
had any belief in the Ku Klux, and wanted to 
have an actual conversation with some of the 
people confined there as such. Half a dozen 
boys, of the loitering village class, a little 
above the grade of poor whites, the stature of 
planters’ sons, were turned into the lobby of 
the jail, and the worst of them was a little, 
knotty, simpering chap, with an unmistakably 
wicked twinkle in his eye. He did not weigh 
above 120 pounds, but was quick, wiry, and 
restless, and belonged to the class of grocery- 
store loungers, who will drive a knife without 
a word of warning. The jailer told me that 
he had fist fights with his companions in 
the cell, and did not care a whistle for his 
After a little conversation I appeared to 
have gained the confidence of one of the party 
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with a more innocent face, and the Marshal 
said to me: “This man and Hunter (the ugly 
customer) are both going to plead guilty, and 
this one says he will tell you all about the 
crime with which he is charged.”” We went 
down to the lower floor and into a private room, 
where a negro boy, whom the guard had shot 
with his musket, was lying on the floor, and a 
large negro man, with his eye shot out, was 
sitting on a chair. 


“WHO WOUNDED THAT MAN ?”’ 


said I to the white prisoner, for the Marshal 
was not now in our company, and we were 
sitting, Ku Klux and reporter, knee to knee. 

“That wasn’t our party that did that,” said 
the young man. “The two other fellows you 
saw up stairs did that thing. A black man 
had married a white woman, and had two chil- 
dren by her, and the boys shot the man dead, 
and shot this black fellow here, who was the 
only witness, in three places, and then tied 
the white woman to the bedstead and set the 
house on fire, and burned her up in it.” 

I recalled the appearance of the two young 
chaps referred to, one of them a loquacious, 
yellow-haired, blue-eyed boy, and the other a 
bullet-headed, flippant youth, who had con- 
demned Governor Lindsey for surrendering him 
to the United States. 

“Now, what did you do?” said I to the 
lad, who had honoured me with his confi- 
dence. ; 

* Well, sir, there was a black woman up in 
our county who had sued a white man for 
twelve months’ wages, and recovered. This 
fellow laid it up for her, and one night when a 
parcel of us fellows were drinking and carry- 
ing on, he put us up to go out and whip that 
woman. I didn’t know where we were going, 
and had never seen the woman before. If we 
was Ku Klux I didn’t know it, but we 
kivered up our faces so she wouldn’t know none 
of us. We took the woman out into the woods 
where nobody could hear her scream, and 
whipped her there about two hours with hickory 
rods. I saw that they were going to kill the 
woman, and I got uneasy about it. After a 
while they asked her if she recognised anybody 
in the crowd, and she named two men. Then 
they drew their pistols, and, although I begged 
them not to kill her, they shot her several 
times through the head. That little fellow you 
saw with me up stairs was one who fired his 
shooter into her. I will plead guilty at court, 
because I saw plain enough that there was no 
way for me to get out of this scrape.” 

After this interview I was obliged to give 
over my incredulity about the Ku Klux. 


BURNING ONE WOMAN; SHOOTING ANOTHER. 


I said to the Marshal, “ What will be the 
punishment of these fellows for burning up one 
woman, and shooting another ?” 

“Well,” said he, “about six years’ im- 
prisonment.” 

I could not help thinking that if white 
people had been the victims, there would have 
been no gratitude, and considerable resent- 
ment. 
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CRIME OF THE NEGRO, 


In old days people were fond of predicting 
the terrible consequences of emancipation. 
Rapine, insurrection, amalgamation, and famine, 
were immediately to come about. The facts 
have been the other way. The one compre- 
hensive crime of the free negro has been pig 
and chicken stealing. His offences against the 
person during the past seven years all over the 
South, could be written on a quire of foolscap. 
The outrages can all be carried in one head. 
During the war, when all the able-bodied white 
men were at the front, the negro, with more 
gratitude than resentment, was the humble 
friend and garrison of the women and children 
at home. On the other hand, it has taken 
15,000 pages of printed matter to relate the 
crimes of the Ku Klux alone. 


A MISTAKE OF THE SOUTH. 


The passion to keep immense tracts of land 
is more of a mistake in the South; it is 
nearly a vice, because it tightens and hardens 
the social impulses, and it will inevitably carry 
tens of thousands of people to the poorhouse. 
I was gunning a few weeks ago at Shipping 
Point, on the Virginia side of the Potomac, 
and a man told me that it had been the purpose 
of some land agents to buy 35,000 acres in that 
neighbourhood, at the request of the expelled 
Alsatians. Fifteen thousand acres had been 
obtained, when the large Virginia landowners 
round about made a combination to keep the 
foreigners out. 

“We don’t want them here,” said these 
gentry ;” to be cultivating the ground in little 
patches, and controlling all the offices.” 

It is hard to believe that such a story can be 
true of men of ordinary human sagacity. Many 
of the Southern States have sent agents to 
Europe to induce emigration ; but I found the 
crudest notions prevailing in the South as to 
the whole scope and nature of immigration. 
Most of the people conceive the immigrant to 
be some kind of a beast, who will be a substi- 
tute for the negro, and work not for himself, but 
for them—the old residents. It is unnecessary 
to say that no such man exists whose services 
will be worth the price of his passage-money. 
There is a provincial prejudice in the South 
against new comers who would exercise any in- 
fluence, and a man is called a stranger in the 
South who has lived there twenty years. 


SOUTHERN WOMEN, 


The social closeness of old society inevitably 
drives every Northern man, though of the best 
intentions, right into carpet-baggers’ hands. 
Who cares to immigrate into a region where 
his wife is not called upon, and where the ever- 
lasting and remorseless topics of the hour are 
politics and the negro. A gentleman in Atlanta 
said to me: “Our women have carried their 
feclings too far, and we have lost many a good 
man who might have acted with us, and spent 
his money among us, because we gave him no 
social encouragement. I have often felt a de- 
sire to take such a man up to my house, but am 
deterred by the fear that my daughters might 
offend him.” 


arate 
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To a great degree the fact is that Northern | 


women get no hospitality at all in the Gulf 
States. The Northern settler can have daily 
dealings in business, and confab with the men 
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under the rigid police conditions of the slave 
period. We have in the North an enormous 


| population of people who would be glad to esc pe 


of the place, but at the coming of night cur- | 
tains are drawn, and the settler feels that he is | 


still a stranger. I felt a sadness to see these 
surly conditions amongst people who might do 
each other good, and to hear the constant re- 


mark amongst Northern men of “the South | 


will never come to anything until the old gene- 
ration dies off,’ while the Southern is equally 


certain that the only solution will be to expel | 


the carpet-baggers, and remove the negroes back 
to Africa. The most 


GIGANTIC PIECE OF STUPIDITY 


which any people ever entertained is that of the 
Colonisation Society, to remove the only labour, 
and the most consonant labour, out of the 
South, after it has been brought there at 
frightful expense, and trained and civilised, 
merely to carry out a political prejudice with- 
out a particle of moral science or public neces- 
sity in it. 
NATURAL WEALTH. 

Everything exists in the South which was on 
the spot when it claimed to be the richest por- 
tion of the earth. If that section possesses a 
tithe of the statesmanship which it always 
claimed to have, it should be able to harmonise 
existing conditions ; but this cannot be done by 
the Ku Klux Order, by a reactionary spirit, by 
purblind politics, or by unprincipled alliances 
with men like Warmoth, or blind devotion to 
garrulous and whimsical old fossils like A. H. 
Stephens. The principle of justice and the 
practice of patience and cheerfulness are the 
qualities required in Southern statesmanship. 
This generation must be content to be poor in 
order that the next may be manly and com- 
fortable. To antagonise the negro, the better 
disposed Northern man, the age, and the general 
government, is merely to 


THROW AWAY A NOBLE OPPORTUNITY 


to prove the true greatness of Southern man. 
hood and womanhood. Many generations of 
negroes have worn the harness of slavery with 
patience; and there is no righteousness in 
holding this poor subject to be the cause of the 
disadvantages. which now prevail. To teach 
the negro how to be a citizen will be a nobler 
business than to asseverate that he never ought 
to have been one. Perhaps the North made 
a mistake in precipitating the negro into the 
franchise ; but it was a mistake which necessity 
demanded, and its inconveniences are only tem- 
porary. The meaner class of carpet-baggers 
are bound to disappear from the South; but 
every Northern man who settles there, and 
takes a part in public affairs to protect his pro- 
perty and make a career, is not a carpet-bag- 
ger. There have been old rebel officers ho- 
noured with positions, and nobody scandalised 
them ; for the plain fact must be said that the 
freedom of speech and travel in the North had 
catholicised our society, while the South, and 
especially the ladies thereof, grew provincial 





from our rigorous climate, and settle in plea- 
sant Southern towns like Huntsville, Augusta, 
Shreveport, and Columbia. They have a per- 
fect right to take their part in politics and dis- 
cussion, but the social code must relax before 
that land will ever be inviting to Northern 
men. 





THE CARL ATROCITIES. 


On December 19th, 1872, Henry Clark 
and William Charles Morris, companions 
of Dr. Murray in what is termed “ black- 
bird hunting,” or, in plain English, man- 
stealing, were tried in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, for the murder of a native of the 
South Seas, on board the British brig Carl. 
The trial lasted two days, and a verdict was 
brought in of manslaughter! This trial 
suggests a number of observations. It 
shows how many of the colonists regard 
the wholesale shooting and killing of 
natives, The evidence proves beyond a 
doubt that the accused took part with Dr. 
Murray, Captain Armstrong, and others in 
shooting and drowning the men whom they 
had kidnapped, yet a jury of twelve men, 
after four hours’ consultation, present a 
verdict simply of manslaughter. There 
has been strong writing and denunciations 
in some of the colonial papers against the 
attrocities committed on the Carl. This is 
easily done, and costs nothing, while it 
may lead those in the mother country to 
think that the public sentiment towards 
the dark races is thoroughly sound. Put, 
however, in the dock men charged with 
killing natives, let the accused be tried by 
their peers in language, country and colour, 
and then practical evidence is soon given 
of the low estimate of the life of the weaker 
races, and that the shooting of forty, and 
the drowning of sixteen human beings is re- 
garded as nothing more than manslaughter. 

It has been remarked that only the 
reckless, characterless vagabonds of society 
engage in this trade. This trial, however, 
shows that even men who are generally 
accepted as respectable, take part therein. 
Dr. Murray, Messrs. Mount and Morris, 
were received as worthy members of 
society, and it is to be feared that there are 
not a few others accounted as most respect- 
able people who are, if not directly, yet in- 
directly interested in this illegitimate trade, 
and partakers of the crime of manstealing. 

The argument of Mr. Ireland, the coun- 
sel of the accused, set up in defence of the 
prisoners, shows how urgentiy the Imperial 
Legislature is called upon to suppress the 
so-called labour-traffic to the South Seas. 
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What Mr. Ireland was honest enough to 
state with regard to the natives represents, 
we believe, the sentiment of multitudes, 
and his remarks on the sanction of the 
British Government to removal of Poly- 
nesians from their islands, is the view 
which “labour seekers” will accept and 
act upon. Mr. Ireland observed :— 


“. . . And with reference to these na- 
tives, as allusion had been made to the subject, 
he must say that so long as two races ewisted 
side by side, the one inferior to the other, the 
same course of dealing could not be pursued 
with the weaker race as with the stronger one. 
He did not defend the system, he was merely 
stating a fact—was merely stating what every- 
body knew to be a fact, and the British Go- 
vernment had recognised the fact, for it had 
passed a law legalising the traffic—had passed 
a law authorising the transfer of these natives 
from one island to another. They would not 
have done that had the men been whites, or the 
equals of whites. This was done to develop 
the resources of Queensland, and of some 
islands in the South Pacific, occupied by whites. 
They thus recognised that the race which 
peopled this hemisphere was different from 
whites. This would show, then, that these pri- 
soners were not the murderers and villains 
that they had been painted simply because 
they went into this business. The traffic was 
recognised by the British Government. <A 
British consul issued licences for it. A British 
consul boarded the ships and inspected the na- 
tives, although what his inspection was worth 
might be judged of from the evidence that had 
been given on this trial, and British cruisers 
seemed only to make very cursory examinations 
of any ships they met. It seemed to him that 
the supervision began at the wrong‘end, and 
that instead of its beginning at Fiji, it should 
have been carried on at the islands. Regula- 
tions were talked about requiring interpreters 
for every language ; but it was well known that 
there were nearly as many languages as there 
were islands, and that it was therefore impos. 
sible to obtain interpreters. It was nonsense, 
therefore, to talk of interpreters. And that the 
natives, if got at all, must be got without in. 
terpreters, the English Government, by sanc- 
tioning the traffic in the way they did, neces- 
sarily sanctioned whatever abuses had occurred. 
How were people to go to these islands, and, 
without knowing the language, make the na- 
tives understand they were to be engaged for 
three years, and were to be sold for £10 per 
head ? How many vessels could be freighted 
if every native was made to understand this ? 
Force, therefore, was incidental to the system, 
and its wse was connived at by the British Go- 
vernment. They recognised the traffic as an 


opening in which young and adventurous men 


might be employed.” 


Since the Carl case has been before the 
public, other kidnapping crimes have been 
committed. 
Queensland officials may be given with a 
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view to encourage only a legitimate labour- 
trade ; but under existing circumstances 
these permissives may be used only as a 
means of more effectually and successfully 
pursuing the slave-trade. 





THE PORTUGUESE CHINA COOLIE 
SLAVE-TRADE TO CUBA. 


UNABLE any longer to obtain an ex- 
tensive supply of slaves from Africa, the 
slave-holders in Cuba have cast about to 
see whence they could obtain a sufticient 
number of labourers to meet the supply 
required. They proposed to obtain coolies, 
as English subjects, from Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, but did not meet with a 
favourable response from Earl Granville. 
They were, however, more successful with 
the Portugese, and have imported between 
50,000 and 60,000 China coolies from 
Macao, who are, as Consul-General Dunlop 
testifies, “while under bond of contract, to 
all intents and purposes slaves.” Their 
— and sufferings in the slave 
plantations in Cuba are great. 

Without entering at present into the 
question as to the manner in which these 
poor creatures are obtained in Macao, we 
may look at their treatment during the 
middle passage, which is at times as bad 
as was that of the negroes from Africa. 
The following is an illustration of their 
horrible sufferings :— 


A TERRIBLE STORY BY THE ENGINEER OF A 
SLAVER. 


Mr. O. Jackson, who was engineer upon the 
coolie transport Fatchoy, relates the following 
in the New Orleans Republican :— 

The Fatchoy left Macao August 25 with 
1,005 coolies on board. All went well, until 
the fourth day out. On this day, at about 
3 P.M., a ery of mutiny forward was raised. 
The coolies had attacked the guards. One of 
the guards went overboard, probably thrown 
over by the coolies; the other took to the 
rigging. The coolies made a rush for the 
Chinese galley, probably to get knives or other 
weapons. The mate and second mate, from the 
bridge, shot into the crowd, and wounded three 
of the coolies. This checked the mutiny. The 
officers rallied, and succeeded in catching a 
number of the coolies, and tying them by their 
long queues to the iron barricades, or to the 
gratings, and driving the rest below. About 
130 or more were put in irons. The next 
morning the Spanish captain had them brought 
up; some bags of rice were placed on deck, 
and the prisoners were laid across the bags, 
faces down, stripped to the skin, and unmerci- 
fully flogged by two men, keeping time with 
their whips, the blood flowing at every blow, 
when in a short time the deck was covered 


with blood. As each Chinaman was flogged 
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he was washed with salt and water and sent 
below. 

We arrived at Angar, Batavia, September 9th, 
remained there two days, proceeding thence to 
Mauritius, where we took on water and coal, 
the ship remaining in quarantine. From 
Mauritius we went to the Cape of Good Hope. 
In all these ports the coolies were kept below, 
and, while coaling was going on, the hatches 
were put on, and the hospitals for the sick kept 
closed. The heat was intolerable, even in the 
open air. The voyage for the poor coolies was 
one of unimaginable suffering. They were 
flogged, kicked, cuffed, and throughout treated 
with the greatest cruelty. The filth and stench 
were something horrible. The hospitals 
were not cleansed during the whole voyage. 
I venture to say that, in the annals of the 
African slave-trade, all the horrors of the 
‘inside passage”? never surpassed those of 
this Chinese slave ship. The deaths on this 
murderous voyage reached eighty, or eight 
per cent. of the number taken on board at 
Macao. The deaths doubtless were caused by 
the floggings and the horribly filthy condition 
of the ship. We reached Havana December 1. 
We were not put into quarantine, but proceeded 
at once to discharge our cargo of live freight. 

The vessel is, to all intents and purposes, 
German property. She has been chartered to 
the Havana Chinese Importing Company for 
two trips, one of which is now fulfilled. There 
was on board an individual styled, in sailor 
parlance, “‘a paper captain.” He appeared to 
be the agent of the owners of the coolies, or 
something like a supercargo. He had full 
control of the coolies—superintended the flog- 
ging, and other punishment inflicted on the 
coolies throughout the voyage. A more merci- 
less scoundrel never raised a lash. 

The other captain is a German. In the 
ship’s papers he is styled sailing-master. The 
first, second, and third mates are Germans. 
The carpenter is a German, the chief engineer 
is American, and the others are English and 
Scotch. The crew was composed of several 
nations, but all of them understanding English. 
There were but two or three on board besides 
the ‘‘ paper captain” who spoke Spanish. The 
languages used on board among the officers 
and crew were English and German, and for 
commanding the ship English was used ex- 
clusively. 


NOTES ON FRENCH WEST INDIA 
COLONIES. 


At the opening of the ordinary session 
of the General Council, on the 15th Oc- 
tober, 1872, Rear-Admiral Clone, Governor 
of Martinique, made, in the course of his 
speech, the following remarks, which we 
venture to commend to the attention of 
our readers, for use as circumstances may 
require: ‘ I bear witness to the excel- 
lent spirit which animates the great ma- 
jority in this island. Labour has been so 
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much held in honour, that the last crop is 
the finest ever known.” 

The official returns of the sugar-crop 
of Guadaloupe, for the year 1871, show 
that the native or small cultivators 
conveyed to the various central district 
boiling-houses, or factories, 34,710,631 
kilogrammes (34,710 tons, English) of 
canes, which yielded 3,123,956 kilo- 
grammes (3,123 tons), or 6,268 barrels 
of sugar. The number of cultivators com- 

uted to have raised these thirty-four mil- 
ion kilogrammes of canes was not below 
three thousand, and these do not comprise 
the small proprietors who took their pro- 
duce to private grinding-mills. M. V. 
Schelcher, one of the representatives of 
the island in the National Assembly, refers 
to this fact in a pamphlet to which we call 
attention in another column, and adds: 
“ This is what the former slaves have 
done, those negroes, ‘so prone by nature 
to idleness, that their liberty could not 
be given to them without ruining the 
colonies irredeemably.” 








THE FRENCH COLONIAL LABOUR 
LAWS. 


To the proceedings of the Paris Anti- 
Slavery Conference of 1867, the distin- 
guished French abolitionist, M. Victor 
Schelcher, contributed a most valuable 
— upon the laws relating to free negro 
abour in the French colonies. Although 
it formed no part of the documents ten- 
dered on that occasion, permission was 
kindly given to publish it as an Appendix 
to the Report, and this was accordingly 
done.* Under the title, “ L’arrété Gueydon, 
d la Martinique, et Parrété Husson, d la 
Guadeloupe,” M.Scheelcher, who is one of the 
representatives in the National Assembly, 
of the latter island, has quite recently issued 
a a of eighty-two octavo pages, an 
exhaustive exposition of these same labour- 
laws, and of their effect. Our exceedingly 
limited space precludes the insertion in 
our columns, of even a summary of M. 
Scheelcher’s work, which is the more valu- 
able because it brings us down to the 
latest moment ; supplementing the paper of 
1867, with some valuable additional details. 
But although we cannot do this, we can 
fully endorse the writer’s own designation 
of the decrees upon which those regula- 
tions for “free fabeee® are based, that 
“every article is an attack upon personal 
liberty.” It would be simply impossible to 
alter this Draconic code for the worse, with- 





* Vide Special Report of the Anti-Slavery 
Conference. Paris, 1867. Published, 27, New 
Broad Street, E.C., London. 
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out re-establishing slavery. One cannot 
conceive how so great a misnomer as “ free 
labour” can be given to a system which 
imposes all manner of arbitrary restrictions 
upon individual liberty, for the one pur- 
pose of extorting fines made payable in 
compulsory—that is penal labour—upon 
plantations ; or in what is styled “ disci- 
plinary labour” in prison, for terms varying 
according to the sentence ; and to the arbi- 
trary rate at which the remuneration for 
dues may be fixed. How rebellion has not 
supervened is marvellous ; and yet more 
so, how the peasantry can have progressed 
under it. Such testimony to the patience, 
perseverance, docility, and industry of the 
negro race is most valuable, for who can 
doubt that under asimply equitable labour- 
law, the results would be immensely more 
in favour of the freedman. M. Scheelcher’s 
able exposition of the operation of the sys- 
tem in actual use in the French colonies 
has at this moment a special interest, on 
account of the proposed introduction into 
British Guiana, of one of the most objec- 
tionable features of the French labour-code, 
namely, the livret. This is a book in which 
are entered the name, birthplace, resi- 
dence and occupation of the bearer, the 
name of his employer, and in fact every 
particular relating to his own self. It 
must be produced when demanded, under 
a penalty, and may be required to be pro- 
duced at any time. Those who have them 
not are held to be “vagabonds” and 
punishable assuch. It entails the obliga- 
tions upon every able-bodied person, male 
or female, of the negro race, to prove that 
he works “habituall: »”’ and the holder of 
it is prohibited from circulating beyond 
the limits of his commune under certain 
restrictions, one of which is a visa, to be 
given by the employer, by the mayor, or 
by the commissary of police. It is ob- 
vious how oppressive such a regulation 
must be, and to what a multitude of abuses 
it cannot fail to give rise; as indeed is 
the fact. The revelations are literally as- 
tounding, and demonstrate that even after 
slavery itself has been legally extinguished 
its spirit lives in the lands it has cursed, 
and in the hearts of those it has demoral- 
ised. Although the new Immigration Bill 
for British Guiana is to apply to immi- 
grants only, the livret system is none the 
Tess to be condemned as a dangerous in- 
strument in the hands of the employer. 
We raise the voice of warning in time, and 
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thank our colleague, M. Scheelcher for his | 
powerful and kind exposition of abuses, | 


under the colour of laws for the regulation 
of free-labour, against the introduction of 
which into our colonies, under any protest, 
it is the duty of the friends of the negro 
race to protest, 
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OBITUARY. 
THE LATE DR. LUSHINGTON. 


Tae daily press has recorded the decease 
of Dr. Lushington, almost the last of the 
noble band of men whose names are iden- 
tified with the abolition of the Slave-trade, 
and of Slavery in the British colonies. 
Venerated and full of years he has passed 
away, leaving the renown of his good deeds 
for humanity to keep his memory green in 
history, and in the hearts of a race not yet 
wholly emancipated from centuries of bon- 
dage. For many years associated with the 
founders of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, and one of its Committee, 
to record his departure from amongst us, is 
a duty we owe to our great cause, not less 
than to him, as one of its most zealous 
advocates. Although our lamented col- 
league had not, for a considerable period, 
taken his seat at the meetings of the Com- 
mittee, his counsel was ever at their com- 
mand, 

On occasions of special difficulty, his 
great experience, his legal knowledge, and 
his sound judgment, rendered it invalu- 
able. When the fugitive, John Anderson, 
was claimed under the Washington Treaty, 
Dr. Lushington’s energetic encouragement 
decided the course of the Committee in 
moving the Court of Queen’s Bench, to 
issue a writ of Habeas Corpus for the pro- 
duction before it of John Anderson ; a pro- 
cedure which involved the risk of a con- 
flict, on a point of jurisdiction, between the 
Canadian authorities and the Imperial Go- 
vernment, But the right of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench was unquestionable ; the 
writ was granted, and the application for 
it alone rescued John Anderson from death 
by burning before a slow fire—the punish- 
ment reserved for him had he been sur- 
rendered. 

Dr. Lushington also energetically sup- 
ported the Committee in the view they took 
of the Jamaica massacres. He unreser- 
vedly condemned Governor Eyre’s proceed- 
ings, and branded as “a judicial murder, 
utterly without excuse,” the poms to 
death of G. W. Gordon. The whole course 
of the Committee on that trying occasion 
had his entire approval, which was the last 
upon which his co-operation was solicited. 
Our venerated coadjutor had advanced into 
his ninth decade when the Master sum- 
moned him. May his example be a legacy 
to the young men of this generation to “ go 
and do likewise.” 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
Since our last issue, several public mect- 
ings, in various parts of the country, have 
been held, at which resolutions have been 
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adopted respecting the East African Slave- 
trade—the appointment of Sir Bartle Frere, 
as Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar—the slave-trade and 
slavery in Egypt, Turkey and Persia—man- 
stealing in Polynesia—and slavery in the 
Spanish colonies, The meetings generally 
have been encouraging, and the resolutions 
proposed have been carried with great cor- 
diality. Almost withoutexception the Anti- 
Slavery friends are surprised to find that the 
trade in human beings is so extensively 
carried on by the Arabs and Banians in East 
and North Africa, by the Portuguese in 
China, by Englishmenin Polynesia, and that 
slavery prevails yet so widely in various 
forms in Mohammedan countries, in Mada- 
gascar, Fiji, Brazil, the Spanish Colonies, 
and elsewhere. Wherever the case is placed 
before the public, great indignation is felt, 
and evidence is abundant that when in- 
formation respecting the evils referred to 
is supplied, the old British Anti-Slavery 
sentiment will be aroused. It will be gra- 
tifying to observe that the constituency 
will adopt such measures as shall secure 
the objects of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

Norwicu.—On Thursday evening, Jan. 
16th, a public meeting was held in St. 
Andrew’s Hall. The spacious room was 
well filled. Sir THomas FowELL Buxton, 
Bart., presided. J.J. Colman, Esq., M.P., 
S. Gurney Buxton, Esq., H. Birkbeck, Esq., 
Messrs. J. B. Allen, S. Reeve, Henry Brown, 
and other gentlemen, with the deputation 
from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society took part in the meeting, and the 
resolutions proposed were unanimously 
carried. 

BrrMincHaM.—A public meeting was 
held in the Town Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 22nd. The chair was occupied 
by the Mayor. Among those present, were 
the Right Rev. Bishop Ryan, Mr. George 
Dixon, M.P., the Revs. Dr. Wilkinson, A, 
R. Vardy, Horace Waller and B. Millard ; 
Aldermen Sturge, Goodrick, Manton and 
Lloyd ; Councillors, Barrow and Barratt ; 
Messrs. J. S. Wright, Albright, W. Morgan, 
H. Rotton, J. Cadbury, B. Cadbury, A. J. 
Naish, Tunstall, Gilliver, S. Tonks, Knee- 
bone, Sale, Nuttall, and many others. 

Mr. ALBRIGHT reported that he had re- 
ceived letters of apology and sympathy 
in the objects of the meeting from various 
gentlemen who were unable to attend, in- 
cluding the Bishops of Worcester and Lich- 
field, Mr. P. H. Munts, Mr. B, Davenport, 
M.P., Mr. S. Lloyd, Rev. 8S. Thornton, 
Rey. P. Browne, Mr. E. Green, &c. &c. 
The resolutions were unanimously and cor- 
dially adopted. 
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RocHDALE.—On Thursday evening, Jan. 
30th, a public meeting was held in the Town 
Hall. The large and beautiful room was 
crowded. The Mayor presided. There 
were present on the platform, among others, 
G. T. Kemp, Esq, J.P., T. Booth, Esq., 
J.P., the Revs. Drysdale, Williams, Binns, 
Townend, Gilchrist and Travis, and Messrs. 
J. Ormerod, John Petrie, J. Petrie, Jun., 
G. Petrie, James Ashworth, Robert Jewison ; 
Councillors Schofield and Baron, and the 
deputation from the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. The resolutions 
were cordially adopted. 


Braprorp.—On Friday evening, Jan. 
31st, a public meeting was held in the St. 
George’s Hall, for the purpose of promoting 
measures to bring toan end the iniquities 
of slavery in the Spanish Colonies, man- 
stealing in Polynesia, and the Slave-trade 
in Africa. The chair was occupied by the 
Mayor (Mr. M. W. Thompson), and there 
were also present on the platform, the 
Right Rev. Bishop Ryan, the Rev. C. New, 
of East Africa, the Rev. Benjamin Millard, 
Rev. Canon Motler, Rev. T. T. Waterman, 
Rey. R. W. Loosemore, Messrs. A. Illing- 
worth, M.P., E. West, M. Dawson, E. 
Ripley, W. Coates, E. Priestman, F. 
Priestman, E. P. Duggan, John Hill, W. 
Watkins, H. Gaskarth, Elias Thomas, W. 
S. Nichols, A. Ward, James Hanson, &c. 

Letters were read expressing the greatest 
sympathy with the movement from the 
following gentlemen, who were, from va- 
rious causes, prevented from being present : 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., Mr. E. 
Miall, M.P., Lord F. Cavendish, M.P., Mr. 
F. S. Powell, M.P., Mr. H. W. Ripley, 
Rev. J. P. Chown, and the Rev. H. Waller, 
a fellow-traveller of Dr. Livingstone. The 
resolutions proposed were carried unani- 
mously, 


Exeter.—An Anti-Slavery meeting was 
held in the Judges’ Chambers, Northern- 
hay-place, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 
5th. Theroom was comfortably filled. J. 
H. Kennaway, Esq., M.P., presided. After 
speaking on the efforts put forth by Great 
Britain, in past days, to destroy the slave- 
trade and slavery, and referring to the 
necessity for the continued and active ef- 
forts of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, the Chairman said :— 

“Tt was not his intention to gointo the state 
of things in Polynesia, to which their attention 
had been so vividly drawn by the murder of 
the lamented Bishop Patteson. In speaking of 
the African slave-trade, his only right to ad- 
dress them on the subject was that he was a 
member of the Committee of the House of 
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Commons, which investigated the matter two 
years ago. 
the Committee, they clearly came to the con- 
clusion that England ought to have interfered 
in the matter long ago, and that effect should 
be given to Lord Palmerston’s words, ‘ Tell the 
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it up, would have the hearty support of the 


From the evidence given before | 


Sultan that this traffic must be put an end | 


to.’ 
long, and it was necessary that her old repu- 
tation should be maintained. If the old char- 
acter of England, as the friend and protector 
of the slave, were to continue, it was necessary 
that she should take immediate action in re- 
ference to this traffic. It was necessary that 
they should free themselves from treaties with 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, which made England 
in some degree responsible for the slave-trade 
which was being carried on. The Committee 
of the House of Commons was anxious to do 
what was right in the matter, but they could 
only report at the end of the Session, and soon 
afterwards the Treaty of Washington came on 


for consideration. They knew how breathlessly | 


the interest of the nation was centred in that 
work, and that for a time interfered with the 
action taken for the repression of the slave-trade. 
The Foreign Secretary was so actively engaged 
in that matter that he could not at the time 
pay attention to the slave-trade. Lord Stra- 
theden brought forward a motion in the House 
of Lords, asking that action might be taken in 
the matter, and he was seconded by the Bishop 
of Winchester, who bore the great and ho. 
noured name of Wilberforce, and who was 
actuated by the same spirit as his father in 
this matter. Following that a meeting was 
held at the Mansion House, with the Lord 
Mayor in the chair, but it seemed to those who 
were engaged in the promotion of the objects 
of the Society, that the country was so intent 
on other things, that it could not pay attention 
to the matter just then. But the public feeling 
ought not to be allowed to flag. (Hear, hear.) 
Although everybody individually seemed will- 
ing to move, and, although a powerful deputa- 
tion waited on Lord Granville in the month of 
August, it seemed doubtful whether anything 
would be done in reference to the trade, until 
the speech of her Majesty, on the prorogation 
of Parliament, announced the glad news that 
the Government had moved in the matter, that 
they had requested Sir Bartle Frere to pro- 
ceed to Zanzibar, and that he had accepted the 
mission. (Applause.) <A better choice could 
not be made than that of Sir Bartle Frere for 
such a work. He had been Governor of Bom- 
bay, where the trade was carried on by English 
subjects, and as long ago as 1865 he recom- 
mended that strong measures should be taken 
in this matter. Englishmen might congratu- 
late themselves that the nation was awakening 
to its responsibilities. Nothing was more true 
than that if a nation was to continue powerful, 
it must have other aims than merely material 
prosperity, and that it should remember what 
it owed to the cause of humanity. (Hear, 
hear, and applause.) The object of this meet- 
ing was to show that they were interested in 
the cause, and that the Government, in taking 


(Hear, hear.) England had delayed too | 





| 


people. (Applause.) It required considerable 
courage on the part of any Government to 
move in the matter. Anything that entailed 
expenditure of public money needed to be 
carefully looked after, but when a case of op- 
pression was so clear as this, no Government: 
need be afraid of going forward, or of not 
securing the support of the English people. 
The object of this mecting was to encourage 
and support the Government in the steps they 
were about to take.’ (Applause.) In conclu. 
sion he read a letter from the Rev. W. Hockin, 
in approval of the object of the meeting. 

Bristot.—On Thursday evening, Feb. 
6th, a meeting was held in the Victoria 
Rooms. It was largely attended. The 
chair was taken by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Anderson, in the absence of the ex-Mayor 
(Mr. W. Proctor Baker), who had been an- 
nounced to preside, and amongst those pre- 
sent were the Revs. B. Millard, H. I. 
Roper, Chas. New, J. M. Brown, T. H. 
Clark, R. A. Taylor, U. R. Thomas, J. 
Penny, W. Hazledine; Messrs. W. H. 
Budgett, G. C. Ashmead, L. Fry, R. H. 
Symes, W. M Jack, A. Savile, T. V. 
Jacques, T. Pease, A. Greenwell, C. H. 
Greenly, 8S. Capper, F. W. Fox, A. Grace, 
C. Nash, S. Tanner, &c. 

Mr. V. F. Jacques read letters of apo- 
logy from the following gentlemen, who 
had been expected to be present :—Mr. W. 
Proctor Baker, Sir Thos. Fowell Buxton, 
Bart., Mr. W. K. Wait, the Rev. David 
Thompson, Mr. T. T. Taylor, and the Rey. 
R. P. Clarke. Mr. Jacques also read a 
letter written by the late Mr. R. Charleton 
on the 29th of November, in which the 
writer condemned the slave trade, and gave 
a cheque for £5 to defray the expenses of 
an Anti-Slavery meeting at the Athenaeum. 
In addition to the deputation, the assembly 
was addressed by the Rev. H. L. Roper, Mr. 
Thomas Pease, Mr. Greenwell, the Rev. R. 
Taylor, Mr.C. Nash, and Rev. U. R. Thomas, 
and the resolutions passed unanimously. 

HALiFax.—A — meeting was held 
in this town ‘on Friday evening, February 
14th. The Mayor presided. After speaking 
on the subject of the slave-trade and sla- 
very, he read letters of apology from Ser- 
jeant Tindal Atkinson and Mr. G. B. 
Browne, both of whom heartily supported 
the present movement for suppressing 
slavery. 

The meeting was addressed by Mr. Mor- 
ris, Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce ; Major Ridgway, Mr. Alderman 
Hutchinson, Mr. Councillor Edward Cros- 
ley, the Rev. R. Judd, the Rev. J. Parker, 
Mr. Councillor Smithson and the deputa- 
tion, and the resolutions were cordially 
adopted, ; 
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Kenpat.—On Tuesday evening, Feb. 
21st, a public anti-slavery meeting was 
held in the Town Hall. The attendance 
was very large. The Mayor (James 
Thompson, Esq.) presided, and the resolu- 
tions respecting the East African slave-trade, 
Polynesian man-stealing, slavery in the 


Spanish colonies, &c., were spoken to by | 


the deputation from London, the Revs. 
Messrs. Millard and New, the Revs. Wil- 
liam Taylor, E. Gabriel, H. Monsarrat, F. 
Scamel ; James Cropper, and Henry Wil- 
son, Esqrs. They were cordially adopted 
by the meeting. 

Preston.—A meeting in the interests of 
the Anti-Slavery movement was held in 
the Assembly-room of the Corn Exchange, 
Lune Street, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 
5th. There was a moderately large atten- 
dance. Mr. Councillor Benson, J.P , pre- 
sided. The chief speakers—whose range 
of subjects included the consideration of 
“ Slavery in Cuba ; Man-stealingin Poly- 
nesia and the Slave-Trade in East Africa” 
—were the Rev. Charles New, the Rev. 
B. Millard, the Rev. R. J. Orr; Messrs. 
J. Jesper, Cox, Bowker, P. Walmsley, 
H. Ormerod, H. Lamb, &c., most of whom 
took part in the proceedings of the meeting. 





BiacKBuRN.—On Thursday evening, 
February 27th,a public meeting to con- 
sider the action necessary to be taken to 
put down the slave-trade and slavery, 
wherever they exist, was held in the 
Town Hall. There was a good attendance. 
On the platform were the Revs. W. R. 
Stephens, A. B. Grosart, A. McArthur, 
Counsellors Knowles, Beades, Whittaker, 
Mr. J. Briggs ; the Revs. C. New, and B. 
Millard, the deputation from the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and 
others. In the unavoidable absence of the 
Mayor, who was on corporate business in 
London, the Rev. Canon Birch presided. 
After prayer by the Rev. W. R. Stephens, 
the chairman, in an interesting speech, 
opened the proceedings of the meeting, and 
the resolutions respecting the African, 
Egyptian, and other slave-trades, the Poly- 
nesian man-stealing, &c., &c., were cor- 


dially adopted. 





Houtu.—On Friday night, February 28th, 
a public meeting was held in the Royal In- 
stitution, Albion Street, for the purpose of 
affording information concerning the slave- 
traffic still carried on in East Africa, the 
Polynesian islands, and various other parts 
of the world, and to support the British 
Government in their efforts for its entire 
suppression. The chair was occupied by 
the Mayor (Alderman Jameson). There 
were present—The deputation from the 
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British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
the Rev. Canon Booth, the Rev J. F. Goe, 
Rev. — Williams, Rev. — Wilkinson, Al- 
dermen Witty and Lambert, A. O. Atkin- 
son, LL.D.; Thomas Priestman, Frances 
Recketts, James Recketts, Alfred West, 
John Good, Walter Hickney, H. J. Barrett, 
Esqrs., and others. The resolutions were 
moved and seconded by the Rev. Canon 
Brook, Alderman Witty, the Rev. J. F. 
Goe, the Rev. W. Williams, Mr. Priestman, 
and the deputation, and carried nem. con. 


DR. KIRK APPOINTED POLITICAL 
AGENT AT ZANZIBAR. 


Our readers will rejoice to learn that, 
on the strong recommendation of Sir Bartle 
Frere, Dr. Kirk is appointed Political 
Agent for Zanzibar. 

They will also be interested in knowing 
that a very beautiful silver tea and coffee 
service (valued at £120), goes to Dr. Kirk 
by next mail, from the Royal Geographical 
Society. On the silver salver which ac- 
companies it is the following inscription :— 

“This testimonial is presented to Dr. 
John Kirk, M.D., Vice-Consul of H.B.M. 
at Zanzibar, by the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, in recognition of the 
services he has rendered to themselves, to 
his country, and to science, by his gene- 
rosity, intelligence, and zeal in the advance- 
ment and enterprise of African discovery.” 
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